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Notes. 
CHRISTMAS ODDS AND ENDS. 


‘THe SEVEN Joys oF Mary.’ 


THERE is very little left which has not 
been gathered about Christmas in the past ; 
but as the season returns, odds and ends 
come to remind of the doings of fifty and 
more years ago, when the keeping of 
Christmas in country places was to a great 
extent unspoilt. The keeping of Christmas 
Day and the odd days before and after was 
vastly different from what it now is, even 
in the villages which are as yet untouched 
by railways, and we slid all the way from 
school, pelted one another with snowballs, 
and at night, when the candles were lit and 
the fire built up, the carol singers pelted us 
with more or less unfinished works—old 
carols or snatches of them—in a fashion 
which their authors would have deemed 
improbable. I heard on many occasions 
‘The Seven Joys,’ and once — many 
years ago—jotted down the words from 
the leader of the singers. The children 
sang it to a quaint tune, which I regret 


that I am unable to remember beyond a 
few notes or bars. The children came 
then in fours or fives, and usually had a 
dressed doll lying in swaddling clothes in a 
cratch or cradle, and were rewarded for 
their singing with apples or bits of ribbon to 
help to make up the “kissing bunch,” for 
the “Joys”? came round generally one or 
two days before Christmas Day. 
Other children came round and sang 
Seah of Christmas hymns and carols, 
ocking at the door before they began 
their little round of Christmas “ bits,’ and 
mostly finishing with more rappings, and 
the recital of 
Good master and mistress, 
As you sit by the fire, 
Put your hand in your pocket 
And give us some hire ; 
If you'll gee ’s nowt, we ’ll tak’ nowt, 
And so bid you good-neet. 
Generally they were told to come inside 
and warm themselves with a sup of posset, 
a pot being usually kept hot on the hob 
for callers. After more singing, and before 
saying good-night, the leader would ask a 
riddle 
Flour of England, 
Fruit of Spain, 
Met together 
In a shower of rain. 
Answer—Plum-pudding. 
After “ good-night,”’ the children lingered 
outside and sang something else—as likely as 
not, 
I saw three ships come sailing by, 
Sailing by, sailing by-a-iy ; 
I saw three ships come poe by 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
An’ what do you think that they ’d got in, 
That they ’d got in, that they ’d got in, 
On Christmas ior in the morning? 
They said that they ’d got the Saviour in, 
The Saviour in, the Saviour in, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
How they managed to get six lines into the 
same music as four lines I cannot remember, 
but it was managed by a sort of repetition, 
and squeezed in as only children can manage 
such things, and a few hours later the same 
or other children came round to shout us 
a Christmas greeting as we sat at breakfast, 
like Jack Horner, 


Eating his Christmas pie. 
CuRistmas Day IN THE MORNING.” 


I remember how, for some three or four 
years in succession, the folks of the place in 
which I was born used to trudge up the hill 
on Christmas Day in the morning to the 
church, quite half an hour before service 
time, seemingly for the purpose of wishing 
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each other a merry Christmas and having a 
chat about the Christmases past. The old 
men came in their billycocks and clean white 
smocks—their Sunday best—each with staff 
in hand, grasped just above the middle. 
The old women folk came, too, in cap or 
poke bonnets, as their fancy inclined, each 
having on her best shawl and a fine white 
apron which was worn only on special occa- 
sions and Sacramert Sundays, and known 
as the Sacrament apron. These homely 
country folks looked nice in this costume, 
which, however, was not the thing for the 
younger ones, who kept as near as they 
could to the fashion set by ‘* Darby Town,” 
some miles away. The wind might blow 
keen, and some sleet or snow drive into 
their faces; but no one thought of entering 
the church until the rector came from the 
parsonage in the church grounds, stopped to 
welcome each with a seasonable greeting, 
and chat a while before the ‘‘ dropping bell ”’ 
told that the time for service had come. 
The parson being in the pulpit, and the 
“Amen ”’ clerk in his below, the fiddles, the 
flutes, and the bassoon compared “ pitch,” 
and the clerk having given out “ Christians, 
awake,’ the whole congregation fell to sing- 
ing, while the parson with his old kindly face 
beamed down upon the gathering before him 
“‘on Christmas Day in the morning.” 


Tue Crusty Loar: THE Movutpy CHEESE. 


Hardly ever does one hear folks talk at 
this season of the year, as they used to do, 
of a crusty loaf and a mouldy cheese, and 
it almost seems that both are of the for- 
gotten past. Yet the combination with a 
tot of ale was in my young days essentially 
of aChristmas character. The invitation 
of the Christmas singers at the door to 

Bring us a loaf of your crusty bread, 

And a piece of your mouldy cheese, 
was seldom disregarded ; and there was no 
more tempting sight than a gate-legged table 
laid in a convenient spot in the house-place, 
set out with a snow-white cloth, on which 
stood the crusty loaf and the mouldy 
cheese, flanked with a big brown jug of 
Denby pottery, the nut - brown home- 
brewed of which has been seen and tasted 
maybe for the last time. The crusty loaf 


was the old-fashioned cottage loaf, big and 
crusty all over, made so by the art of “the 
mother of the house,” as she was wont to 
be called. The cheese, a big wedge of the 
mouldy ’”—whether so, or merely “ green ” 
or ‘sage’ cheese — or perhaps a whole 
cheese with a wedge taken out—was of the 


cut-and-come-again order, and formed a 
real old Derbyshire ‘‘ snap,” a relish by no 
means to be despised, especially with a 
“tot? thrown in. Few could resist a crust 
from the crusty loaf and a “ hunk”’ from 
the cheese, with the mould plain to see and 
taste, washed down by some of the contents 
of the brown jug. Such fare was superior 
to the mince pie, but none objected to a 
cut from a pork pie to keep company with 
the slices from the crusty loaf and the 
mouldy cheese and the tot thrown in. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


‘THE OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


Unper this title there was printed at 
8 S. xi. 107 a jeu desprit by your inde- 
fatigable contributor Pror. SkEaT on the 
letter H. It is so long ago (6 Feb., 1897) 
that many readers will feel “‘ glad and gay ”’ 
to see it again, to say nothing of a whole 
army of new readers who have never seen 
the verses at all. I have obtained the 
learned Professor’s permission to print not 
only this, but also two others, on C and 
D, which I have been treasuring up all these 
years. 
To Dr. MuRRAY ON COMPLETING THE LETTER C. 
Wherever the English speech is spread 

And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 

! 


That you ’ve conquered your A, B, C 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the sad result will be 
That you’re taking to dabble and dawdle and doze, 
To dolour and dumps, and—worse than those— 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 
To words that begin with d—. 


THE Worps In D. 


Those words in D! A dismal, dreary dose ! 
Here dilatory dandies dandling doze, 
Dull dunces dog our steps and dreadful duns, 
Dolours and dragons, donkeys, dolts, and dupes, 
Devils and demons, and ‘‘ the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon!” Dirks and daggers haunt, 
Dank dandelions flourish, dampness daunts, 
Depression and dejection drag us down, 
Drear desolation dwells, and dire delay, 
Disaster, disappointment, disarray, 
Defeat, disintegration, and despair, 
Disease, decay, delirium, darkness, death ! 

Yet through the darkest dens of dimmest doubt. 
Dogged determination drives its way, 
Dilemmas yield to diligence at last, 
Deliberation dissipates dispute, 
Dismay is dashed with draughts of dear delight, 
Deft dainty dances, and delicious dreams ! 
The power to do one’s duty still survives, 
Still dawns the day, divine dominion rules. 

: 13 Aug., 1893. 
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To Dr. MuRRAY, ON BEGINNING H.° 
I’m glad that you ’ve done—so I hear you say— 
With the words that begin with D, 
And have left H. B. to be glad and gay 
With the glory that waits on G: 
And you laugh, ha! ha! defying fate, 
As you tackle the terrible aspirate— 
The H that appals the Cockney crew, 
Lancashire, Essex, and Shropshire too ; 
For they cannot abide the hunter’s horn, 
And hold e’en heavenly hosts in scorn ; 
And I fear there are some who can’t quite sa 
Why you didn’t give “ hat ” when you at A; 
Whose utterance leaves some doubt between 
The human hair and an air serene, 
The harrow that creeps, and the arrow that flies, 
The heels where chilblains are wont to rise 
And the nice fat eels that are baked in pies ! 
We all rejoice, on this New Year’s Day, 
‘To hear you are fairly upon your wa 
To honour and happiness, hope and health ! 
I would you were nearer to worldly wealth. 
1 Jan., 1897. 
Pror. Skeat’s prose is always welcome, 
and so, I feel sure, will be his poetry. 
THOMAS. 


THE MYSTERY OF HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT. 


(See ante, pp. 321, 402.) 


Wuo was Isaac Axford of the parish of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate, married to Hannah 
Lightfoot at Keith’s Chapel on 11 Dec., 
1753 ? 

In tracing his career there will be found 
good reasons for attaching some importance 
to one of the authorities which the late Mr. 
Tuoms affected to mistrust. According to 
a correspondent of The Monthly Magazine, 
who dated his letters from Warminster in 
Wiltshire, Isaac Axford was shopman to 
Bolton, the grocer on Ludgate Hill. Some 
time after the disappearance of Hannah 
he retired to his native county, and in 
the course of time married a Miss Bartlett. 
During the remainder of his life he resided 
at Warminster, where he died in the year 
1816 at the age of eighty-five. See ‘ Hannah 
Lightfoot,’ &c., by W. J. Thoms, pp. 5, 6, 7, 
11, where the whole correspondence is repro- 
duced ; also 3 S. xi. 90. 

A reference to the local records, all of 
which I have verified, will show that these 
facts are not imaginary. One Isaac, the 
son of John and Elizabeth Axford, was 
baptized at Erlestoke, Wilts, on the 17th of 
August, 1734; while an Isaac Axford of the 
same parish, described as a widower, married 
Mary Bartlett, of Warminster, at Holy 
Saviour’s Church, Erlestoke, on 3 Dec., 
1759. Finally, the parish register of War- 


minster records the burial of Isaac Axford 
on 19 April, 1816. Although he was thus 
in his eighty-second year, and not eighty- 
five, as stated in The Monthly Magazine of 
July, 1821, the fact that his wife died at 
Warminster on the 10th of January, 1791, 
seems to corroborate the statement that the 
last years of his life were spent in that 
town. 

Still, since the criticism of Mr. THoms has 
cast a doubt upon the authority of The 
Monthly Magazine, its information is not 
absolutely conclusive, and Mr. A. Hatt, 
writing at 8 S. ii. 264, suggests that 
‘the identity of the two Axfords has 
not been proved—one marriage taking place 
in London, the other in Wiltshire.” Yet, 
presuming that the letters in The Monthly 
Magazine which describe the history of 
Axford were fabricated by Olive Serres, 
it must be confessed that she utilized the 
local registers for her purpose in a mar- 
vellous manner, while Mr. THoms’s fantastic 
theory loses its force if the facts are corro- 
borated. There certainly is corroboration, 
for there exists a positive family tradition 
that Isaac Axford of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 
the husband of Hannah Lightfoot, the 
‘* Fair Quaker,” was the same Isaac Axford 
who married Mary Bartlett at Erlestoke, 
Wilts, and who died at Warminster in April, 
1816. Two years ago I had an interesting 
correspondence on the subject with Mr. 
Frank Curtis, of Warminster, who married 
a Miss Axford, the great-granddaughter of 
Isaac Axford, and his letters are before me 
as I write. Mr. Curtis relates the following 
narrative :— 

‘*Tsaac Axford was a grocer in London, and the 
story told to my wife by her grandfather, Isaac, son 
of the said Isaac Axford, concerning his father’s 
marriage with Hannah Lightfoot, is that as they 
came out of church after the marriage ceremony 
she was taken from him at the door, put into a 
coach, and driven away. Her husband rode after 
them on horseback until the horse dropped. As 
the coach approached the turnpike they shouted 
‘Royal Family,’ the gates being immediatel 
opened, while he had to wait and pay the toll. He 
went to the King and begged for his wife, but he 
never saw her again.” 

Possibly, it will be objected that this 
picturesque, but highly coloured narrative, 
told by an old man who probably was 
familiar with the coleeiiaon in The 
Monthly Magazine, was influenced by the 
various accounts of the story of Hannah 
Lightfoot published in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. This may be, but 
it is improbable that either the son of Isaac 
Axford or the Wiltshire correspondent of 
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The Monthly Magazine would venture to | case, they were able to produce evidence that 
declare that the grocer of Ludgate Hill Hannah Lightfoot was alive on 3 Dec., 


was the same person as the grocer of War- 
minster, unless the fact was true. Had 
they been playing into the hands of Mrs. 
Serres by retailing fiction, it is almost certain 
that their statements would have been 
refuted by some local contemporary. More- 
over, if the ‘‘ Princess”? Olive had been 
acquainted with the Erlestoke registers she 
would not have asserted that Axford became 
Hannah Lightfoot’s husband after her 
secret marriage to her royal lover in the 
year 1759! See ‘Authentic Records,’ 
pp. 5-7, and ‘Secret History’ (ed. 1903), 
i. 6. Indeed, for this reason I am disposed 
to doubt that Mrs. Serres influenced the 
correspondence in The Monthly Magazine. 
Certainly, the family tradition, which has 
always been plausible and consistent, and is 
supported by the local registers, affords 
strong presumptive evidence that Isaac 
Axford of Ludgate Hill and Isaac Axford 
of Warminster were one and the same person ; 
and in the absence of all negative proof it 
will not be rash to accept the theory that the 
man who married Mary Bartlett at Erle- 
stoke on 3 Dec., 1759, was the husband of 
Hannah Lightfoot. 

At all events, it is convenient to accept 
this hypothesis, for there is a story related 
of Isaac Axford of Warminster which, if 
true, might throw some light upon the 
mystery of the ‘Fair Quaker.”’ As this story 
is corroborated by Mr. Curtis, it will not be 
indiscreet to repeat the version given by 
The Monthly Magazine of July, 1821 :— 

“Many years after Hannah was taken away, her 
husband, believing her dead, married again to a 
Miss Bartlett......and by her succeeded to an estate 
at Chevrett [Cheverell ‘} of about 150/. a year. On 
the report reviving, a few years since, of his first 
wife’s being still living, a Mr. Bartlett (first cousin 
to Isaac’s second wife) claimed the estate on the 
pie of the invalidity of this second marriage.”— 

S. xi. 90. 

Mr. Frank Curtis’s account of the incident 
is as follows :— 

“Tsaac Axford received with this Miss Bartlett 
an estate worth 150/. a year. After his death, a 
cousin claimed the property from the said Isaac 
Axtord’s son, who was the grandfather of my wife. 
In her childhood she heard her parents speak of 
one Mr. Aldridge, a lawyer of this town [Warmin- 
ster], who went to her grandmother, and asked to 
see some papers. These were taken away, and 
never returned......My wife has no idea where the 
lawsuit was tried, but the Bartlett family won the 
case. The assizes may have been held at Devizes 


or Salisbury......With regard to the property in 
dispute, my wife's mother told_her many years ago 
that it was a mill at Potterne, Wilts.” 


Possibly, if the Bartlett family won the 


1759, and thus a report of the trial (if it 
took place) might give some information 
concerning the history of the ‘‘ Fair Quaker ”’ 
after her separation from Axford. Some 
months ago I wrote to Mr. Ponting, solicitor 
of Warminster, who conducts the business 
that Mr. Aldridge carried on a hundred 
years ago; and although he was kind enough 
to make a careful search among his papers, 
he could discover nothing relating to an 
action at law between Bartlett and Axford, 
nor had he ever heard of any such action. 
Obviously, the proper course is to search 
the columns of The Devizes and Wiltshire 
Gazette, which I have not yet done. The 
trial must have taken place, if it took place 
at all, between April, 1816, and April, 1821. 
Though a slender clue, it is worth following, 
and as it is one of the few remaining clues, 
any one who wishes to investigate the 
mystery of Hannah Lightfoot should not 
neglect it. Can some Wiltshire antiquary 
offer any suggestion ? 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


(To be continued.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from 10 S. vi. 485.) 
TWENTyY-Seconp List. 


Taylor, C. B. A Fireside Book, or an Account of 
a Christmas spent at Old Court.—l2mo, 1830. 

The Christmas Minstrel : a Favourite Selection 
of Carols.—12mo, pp. 32, 1856. 

Smith, Alexander. Dreamthorp.—1863. Con- 
tains an essay on Christmas. 

Gillett, E. A Christmas Tale, and other Poems.— 
8vo, 1894. 

Boyd, M. Stuart. A Versailles Christmas-tide. 
—4to, 1901. 

Day, E. S. Christmastide in the Sixteenth 
Century. 

—An article in The Guardian, 19 Dec., 1906, p.2130. 

Andrews, William. A Wreath of Christmas 
Carols and Poems, chosen and edited with Notes.— 
12mo, pp. 64, Hull, J. R. Tutin, 1906. 

Illingworth, Agnes L. Christmas Faith and Fact : 
Readings on the Incarnation, illustrated by Painter 

night, Wm. e Poets on Christmas.—8vo, 
1907. 

ristmas, its History and Antiquity. — In 
“ Slater’s Home Librar pamphlet. 

The Origin of the Christmas Tree ; The Christ- 
mas Tradition in England.—Articles in The 7'rea- 
sury, December, 1907 

On the Boy-Bishop, see Archeologia, 
1 446, 472, 480, &c. (St. Paul’s); li. 27 
(Lincoln) 3, lii. 221, 224, &c. (Westminster) ; 
liii. 25 (Lincoln). Yorksh. Arch. Jour., xii. 


| 
| 
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399, 497 (York). Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ under 
Salisbury. 

On the Lord of Misrule, see Archeologia, 
xlvii. 56. 

On Christmas cheer—e.g., brawn, souse, 
goose, capon, nappy and stale ale, white 
loaves, Christmas pies—see ‘ Shirburn 
Ballads,’ 1907, p. 364. W. C. B. 


Waits. (See 10 S. iv. 505.)—From the 
Doncaster Chamberlains’ Accounts :— 

1578-9. It. p4 to the waits for ther gowns, 26s. 8d. 

1633. 22 Dec. Pd. to the waytes for playing to the 
Scollers, 5s. 

William Hirst of Rotherham, “ musition,”’ 
in his will dated 17 May, 1622, gives to his 
son Henry, being one of the waits of Ret- 
ford, ‘‘all my instruments of musique and 
all my tooles wherewith I do make instru- 
ments of musique.” W. C. B. 


“MINSTREL AND LABOURER.” — In the 
registers of Westerham, Kent, amongst the 
burials, are the following two items :— 

8 Jan., 1567. Elizabeth, wife of Thos. Laur, 
Minstrell. 

12 June, 1568. Agnes, daughter of Edward 
Rogers, minstrel & laborer, 

The office of ‘‘ minstrel’? was common, 
but the union with that of “labourer ” 
seems curious enough to justify noting. 

AYEAHR. 


ALPHABETICAL SxK1t.—The following was 
published in one of the French newspapers 
in 1818 :— 

ETaT DE LA FRANCE L’AN 26. 


1. Le peuple Frangais ABC abaissé ]. 
2. La gloire nationale FAC effacée]. 
3. Quarante-trois départe- 
mens... CD cédés]. 
4. Liarmée ... DPC dépecée]. 
5. Les braves HE hachés]. 
6. Le roi n’est pas... ME aimé]. 
7. Les pairs ... EBT hébétés]. 
8. Les députés HT achetés ]}. 
9. La dette ... OC haussée 
10. Leerédit... .. BC baissé]. 
11. La liberté de la presse... OT btée]. 
12. Lacharte.. .. .«. LUD éludée]. 
13. Les ministres Al hais]. 
R. S. B. 


‘THe House tTHat JACK 
Buitt.’—This, the best known of Hone’s 
political squibs—that the woodcuts of 
George Cruikshank have immortalized—is 
noteworthy for the number of imitations 
and controverting satires it called forth. 
The following list of those that have come 
before my notice is probably imperfect ; 
the rhythm could be readily adopted for any 
purpose, and no doubt, in the torrent of 


peso satire emanating from the press 
etween 1816 and 1826, there were other 
examples of its use. 

1. The Political House that Jack Built. Printed 

by and for William Hone. 1819. 
Before the end of 1821, fifty-three editions 
had been published of this most popular 
pamphlet. A coloured edition was issued 
in 1819. It was also included in the volume 
of “ Facetie and Miscellanies by William 
Hone,”’ published by Hunt and Clarke, 1827, 
and the introduction to this collection 
humorously identifies Hone as its author. 

2. The Real or Constitutional House that Jack 
Built. Printed by W. Flint, Angel Court, Skinner 
Street, for J. Asperne, Cornhill, and W. Sams, 
St. James’s Street. 9. 

An opposin, mphlet with 12 cuts, nct by 
Crui 

3. The British Constitution Triumphant; or, 
a picture of the Radical Conclave. Printed by 
Dean & Munday, Threadneedle Street, for 
S. Knights, Sweeting’s Alley. 1819. 

An opposin amphlet parodying No. l, 
both tg its Whit- 
bread and Cobbett are ‘‘The Knave”’ and 
“The Rogue.” The verse under the cut 
of The Reform Banner commences :— 
This is 
The Watchword 
for murder and Plunder 
That all Loyal Britons 
should strive to keep uuder. 

4. The Dorchester Guide; or, a House that Jack 
Built. Printed and sold by Dean & Munday, 
Threadneedle Street. 

An opposing pamphlet with 13 interesting 
cuts by I. R. Cruikshank, _ including 
ortraits of Carlile, Hunt, Cartwright, 
arrison, Watson, Waithman, and Lord 
Byron. 
5. The Palace of John Bull contrasted i og 


Poor ‘House that Jack Built. Printed by G. 
Hazard, 50, Beech Street. Published by G. Green- 
land, 3, Finsbury Place. 1820. 

An opposing tract without any resemblance 
in rhythm or text to the original, but the 
frontispiece and some of the 13 plates are 
caricatures. 

6. The Financial House that Jack Built. Printed 
by Marchant, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, for 
J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 

A Stock Exchange squib, without political 
complexion. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


GLOBETROTTER.”—This word is some- 
times qualified as an Americanism. From 
the two quotations given in ‘ N.E.D.’ this 
cannot be deduced, but only the fact that 
the word is not old. Dr. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 
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Moorish Love CHarms.—The lore con- 
tained in the following paragraphs from 
*The Women of Morocco’ in The World 
supplement of 22 October, may ke of value 
to some of us :— 


** Moorish women resort much to charms to gain 
lovers, or to keep their affections when gained. 
There is one charm which is seldom known to fail. 
It consists of shredding a small piece of an under- 
garment which the man has worn, and after certain 
incantations have been said over it, of rolling the 
particles into the shape of a small ball. This is 
embedded in a larger ball of clay, and after being 
slightly damped it is kept in a pot over the embers 
of Eee charcoal. I have been assured that, as soon 
as the heat penetrates the clay, the man, whoever 
he may be, will lay aside whatever work he is doing 
at the time, and fly to the arms of the woman who 
invokes the charm! As long as the ball is kept 
warm, so long will the heat of love burn in the 
heart of the lover for that woman. 

* Another spell much resorted to is cast by cut- 
ting off the tips of a donkey’s ears, cooking them, 
and mixing them in the man’s food. He then be- 
comes as foolish as a donkey with love for the 
charmer who has provided his unsavoury repast !” 


St. SwITHIN. 


LipHook FoLk-toreE.—There are some 
very interesting and amusing ‘ Nature Notes 
from Liphook Villagers,’ communicated 
by M. Fowler, in Knowledge and Scientific 
News for November. They may be de- 
pended on as genuine, and not “ faked ”’ 
in any way. oo Do. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


A SHAKESPEARE WILL.—As everything 
relating to the name, if not the family, of 
Shakespeare has an interest, the abstract 
of the following will, which I came across 
at Somerset House, may be worthy of pre- 
servation in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


“John Shakespeare, of Lapworth, co. Warwick, 
Yeoman. To be buried in Lapworth Church. All 
his freehold lands in Lapworth, on the death of 
Dorothy his wife, to go to John Twycroft, his 
nephew. To Alice and Margaret Twycroft, his 
sisters [? -in-law], and Thomas Twycroft, his 
brother, 37. 6s. 8d. each. To Robert, Harry, and 
Matthew Twycroft, three of the brethren of the 
said John Twycroft, 3/.6s.8d. apiece. To the three 
daughters of William Shakespeare, his brother, 
3/. 6s. 8d. apiece. To Katherine Howett, wife of 
John Howett, 40s. To William and Thomas, two 
of the sons of his brother William Shakespeare, 
40s. apiece. To John and Anthony, sons of Richard 
Robins, 20s. apiece. To William Walton of Park- 
wood, 10s. To John and Francis, the sons of John 
Shakespeare, son of a his brother, 20s. 


apiece. To the two sons of Edward Shakespeare, 
son of his brother William Shakespeare, yer - 
wife o 


the four children of Margaret Hudson 

Edward Hudson, 10s. apiece. To John Cotterell, 
son of John and Elizabeth Cotterell of Lapworth, 
40s. apiece. To the children of John Shotteswell, 
his nephew, of Parkwood, 20s. apiece. To Alice 
Shakespeare, daughter of Francis Shakespeare, 6d. 


weekly till 40s. be paid. Twelve —- to the 
parish church of Lapworth, to be distributed in 
penny loaves to the poor on All Saints’ Day. 
Also 12d. on the same ~~ to poor people. 
His copyhold lands in ingswood to_ his 
nephew William Twycroft on a surrender made by 
him into the hands of the lord of the manor ot 
Kingswood by the hand of John Featherstone, Esq., 
and John —— of Kingswood aforesaid, 
yeoman, two of the customary tenants of — 
wood. To Alice, Margaret, and Thomas Twycroft, 
3/. 6s. 8d. apiece. To his brother Christopher 
Shakespeare, 6d. every week during his life. To 
Richard Price of Rowington a cow. To William 
Shakespeare, son of his brother Christopher, 40s. 
To Catherine Shotteswell, his sister, wife of John 
Shotteswell, 20s. To John and William Shottes- 
well, the sons of the said Catherine and William 
Shotteswell, 5/. each. To Dorothy Banks, 10s. To 
Dorothy Clare, 10s. To all his godchildren, 12d. 
apiece. To Ann Price, his servant, 10s. To the 
two children of John Shotteswell, his nephew, 30s. 
apiece. To his nephew John Twycroft a table and 
cupboard in his hall, and other furniture. To wife 
Dorothy bed, bedding, and curtains. To Margaret 
Twycroft the better bedstead over the hall, the other 
bedstead to Alice Twycroft. To nephew William 
Twycroft the screen in the hall. [Several legacies 
of household utensils are omitted.] Wife Dorothy 
sole executrix. John Featherstone, Esq., of Park- 
wood and John Shakespeare of Kingswood, yeoman, 
overseers of the will, for which 10s. apiece. Legacies 
to Katherine, Elizabeth, and Winifred Shake- 
speare, to Humphrey, Thomas, and John, children 
of Humphrey Shakespeare. Dated 30 Oct., 1637. 
Made his mark, as did John Shakespeare of Kings- 
wood and Katherine Shotteswell, two of the wit- 
nesses—the other two, Richard Robins and William 
Twycrosse, signing. Proved 27 April, 1638. 51 Lee.” 
AYEAHR. 


[Many extracts referring to Shakespeares occur- 
ring in the Lapworth registers will be found in the 
late Robert Hudson’s ‘Memorials of a Warwick- 
shire Parish,’ 1904, pp. 140, 152, 153, 158, 159, 169.] 


CoLteorToN. — The sixth chapter of 
F. W. H. Myers’s monograph on Words- 
worth in the “ English Men of Letters ” 
opens with an account of the friendship 
formed in 1803 between the poet and Sir 
George Beaumont. Curiously enough, the 
biographer (probably thinking for the 
moment of Dunmow) places Sir George’s 
residence, Coleorton Hall, in Essex. This 
suggests that he had overlooked the heading 
prefixed to Wordsworth’s ‘ Inscriptions,’ 
which were placed, as the legend runs, “in 
the grounds of Coleorton, the seat of Sir 
George Beaumont, Bart., Leicestershire.” 
The excellence of the brief lyrics themselves 
Myers duly recognizes, speaking of them 
presently as ‘‘inscriptions which form 
dignified examples of that kind of com- 
position.”” Perhaps in the reissue of his 
book the statement was rectified; the 
reference now made is to the original edition 
of 1881. THomas BayNeE. 
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TWEEDLE-DUM AND TWEEDLE-DEE. (See 
5S. ii. 465; iii. 30; 10S. ii.7.)—This epigram, 
which consists of six lines, has been con- 
clusively proved in ‘N. & Q.’ to have been 
written by John Byrom. Lecky mentions 
that it has been attributed to Swift, but he 
does not mention that it has been also attri- 
buted to Pope (‘ History,’ vol. i. p. 432). 
Scott’s edition of Swift’s ‘Works’ (1824), 
vol. xiii. p. 337, contains but the last two 
lines; and in various editions of Pope’s 
works the last two lines only are set out. 
These lose their point unless preceded by 
the previous four lines. 

I must not encumber this note by referring 
to all these editions. I will mention, how- 
ever, the “Globe Edition” of Pope’s 
‘Works ’ (1882), p. 466, where the last two 
lines are printed. The editor adds: ‘‘ Some- 
times, but incorrectly, attributed to Swift.” 

I have not been able to find any edition 
of Swift’s or Pope’s works which contains 
the first four lines; and in the complete 
edition of Swift’s poetical works (1736) the 
epigram does not appear at all, nor is it 
to be found in Bell & Daldy’s edition of 
Swift’s poetical works. 

In order to make this note clear, perhaps 
it will be as well for me to give again the 
correct version, more especially as in the 
version which Mr. J. A. Picron set out at 
58. iii, 31 the third line is entirely wrong. 

The lines should run :— 

Some say, compar’d to Bononcini, 

That but a ninny ; 
Others aver, that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a Candle : 
Strange all this difference should be, 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ! 

My object in writing this note is to express 
a hope that the editors of all future editions 
of the works of Swift and Pope will omit 
this epigram. Harry B. Poranp. 


EATANSWILL ELECTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—The following paragraph, 
from ‘The Annual Register,’ 1761, p. 101, 
may be of sufficient interest to find a place 
in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

‘The following is an exact account of articles 
consumed at dinner only by the voters of a small 
borough on the day of electing their members, in- 
dependent of veal, mutton, poultry, pastry, &c., 
and a preparatory breakfast, which last alone 
amounted to 7500. 

Consumption at dinner. 
980 stone of beef. 
315 dozen of wine. 
72 pipes of ale, and 
365 gallons of spirit converted into punch.” 


D. M. R. 


Heratpic Prewrer.—I have possessed 
for many years a pewter plate with the 
following heraldic engravings :-— 
1. Argent, a chevron engrailed between 
three talbot’s heads erased sable. For 
Hall of Gretford, Lincolnshire. (I am not 
sure of this blazon.) 
2. Ermine, on a fesse gules three escallops 
or. For Ingram of Herefordshire, Wilts, 
Worcestershire, Warwick, Essex, Yorks, 
and London. 
Crest, a griffin’s head. Initials J. I[n- 
am]. 
aes this there is no doubt. The style 
of the work seems to point to the eighteenth 
century. Perhaps a descendant of this 
family may be desirous to possess this heir- 
loom. J. E. H. SERGEANT. 
Alford, Lines. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mrs. CATHERINE HALL’s CuRIOUS EPITAPH. 
—I have copied the following epitaph from 
‘The Annual Register’ for 1773, under 
date 7 August. It records the death, in 
her fifty-seventh year, of Mrs. Catherine 
Hall of Hampstead, the relict of Mr. Anthony 
Hall of Crutched Friars. The report con- 
tinues :— 

“* Having lost her only child in the early part of 
life, and dying without relations, she has directed 
her fortune to be equally divided between the 
Asylum, the Lock Hospital, and the Magdalen ; to 
the last of which charities she was a considerable 
benefactress in her lifetime. She was esteemed the 
best worker on the tambour in Europe; and is said 
to be the only person who ever beat the celebrated 
Jonas at cards. The following whimsical epitaph, 
which alludes to her two favourite amusements, 
is by her direction to be inscribed on her tomb- 
stone :— 

Ere my work’s done my thread is cut, 
My hands are cold, my eyesight fails; 
Stretched is my frame ; I’m compassed now 
With worms tustead of lovely snails. 
The game of life is finished too ; 
Another now has taken my chair ; 
Griev’d there’s no shufiling after death, 
I’m gone, alas! the Lord knows where ! 
Readers, attend! If you in works excell, 
In bliss eternal you’ll hereafter dwell : 
And if you play your cards with caution here, 
Secure to win, the trump you need not fear. 
O care Deus mi miserere mei. 
The silk twist used in Tambour work is called in the 
French Chenilles.” 
Can any readers state what Mrs. Hall’s 


estate proved to be, and if the epitaph 
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referred to was actually inscribed on her 
tombstone ? Where was she buried? Is 
the inscription still visible ? D. M. R. 


PrRoveN¢cAL Foitx-Sones.—From the fol- 
lowing remarks in ‘ L’Homme qui rit,’ Pt. IT. 
bk. iil. c. viii., it would appear that Victor 
Hugo entertained but a poor opinion of 
modern Provengal folk-songs. He is de- 
scribing the behaviour of the sailor Cap- 
garoupe, who js drinking his eau de vie and 
mumbling his verses alternately to keep 
up his spirits during a storm in the Channel: 

“*Entre chaque gorgée, il machonnait un couplet 
d'une de ces campagnardes dont le sujet 
est rien du tout; un chemin creux, une haie; on 
voit dans la prairie par une crevasse du buisson 
Vombre allongée d'une charrette et d’un cheval au 
soleil couchant, et de temps en temps au-dessus de 
la haie parait et disparait l’extrémité de la fourche 
chargée de foin. Il n’en faut pas plus pour une 
chanson.” 

Is this estimate a fair one, or is the author 
merely giving way to his jocular vein ? 
At 108. vi. 386 Sr. SwirHin wrote: ‘“ The 
carriers of Provence, in olden times, used to 
sing to the accompaniment of their horses’ 
steps and to the jingling of the bells on their 
harness.’’ Perhaps this practice may in 
part account for the poverty of sentiment 


of which the poet complains in these com-. 
N. 


positions. Hin. 


New York. 

GEORGE FLEETWOOD’s PorTRAIT: ARMS 
OF THE SWEDISH FLEETWOODs.—At Gowran 
Grange, Naas, co. Kildare, the seat of the 
Baron de Robeck, there is a fine and appa- 
rently contemporary portrait in oils of 
George Fleetwood, Baron of Sweden, second 
son of Sir Miles Fleetwood of Aldwinkle. 
The following inscription is painted on the 
canvas on the left-hand side, near the top :— 

‘Baron George Fleetwood | Governour of Cal- 
mar | and of the Isle of Oeland | in Sweden. 1630. | 
Brother of S* W™ Fleetwood | of Woodstock, and 
of | Charles Fleetwood, Lord | Deputy of Ireland.” 

At the right-hand top corner these arms 
are emblazoned: Quarterly, 1 and 3, Az., 


a lion rampant or; 2 and 4, Gu., a royal | 


crown or. On an inescutcheon appear the 
Fleetwood arms, viz., Per pale nebulée az. 
and or, six martlets counterchanged. 

As the Baron de Robeck is a member of 
the Swedish nobility, it occurred to me that 
d there might be some connexion 

y marriage between the De Robeck or 
Fock family and the Swedish Fleetwoods 
which would account for the presence ol 


was a branch of the Fleetwood family resident 
in Athy, co. Kildare, for nearly a century ; 
but these Fleetwoods seem to have been 
descendants of the Kilbeggan Fleetwoods, 
established in the co. Westmeath so far 
back as 1625, and there does not appear to 
be any reason why the Athy Fleetwoods 
should have possessed a portrait of Baron 
George Fleetwood. Information is sought 
as to the prior ownership and history of 
this portrait. 

In the ‘ Sveriges Adelskalendar ’ for 1905 
there is an illustration of the arms of the 
Swedish Fleetwoods, which are identical 
with those emblazoned on the portrait. 
The coat which bears the inescutcheon 
must no doubt have been granted at the 
time that George Fleetwood was enrolled 
a member of the Swedish nobility. But can 
any of your readers explain the quarterings ? 
‘George Fleetwood married in 1640 Brita 
Gyllenstjerna, of noble birth ; but the arms 
of her family are not included in these 
quarterings. Epmunp T. BEwLey. 

40, Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin. 


CHARTERHOUSE PoETRY COLLECTION: 
‘THe FarMER’s AupiT.’—I want to find a 
little collection of poetry, whichI believe 
was in use many years ago at Charterhouse 
School. The volume contains a poem 
entitled ‘The Farmer’s Audit,’ and it gives 
an account of how the farmers used to pay 
| their rent, and at the same time grumble :— 
One talking of mildew, 

One of frost, 
And one of storms of hail, 
And one of pigs that he had lost 
By maggots at the tail. 
W. Pace Woop. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—- 
Who was the author of 

Leave me not wild, and drear, and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night? 
It is quoted in K. H. Digby’s ‘ Compitum,’ 
| 1850, iii. 8. ASTARTE. 


In what poem (of Tennyson’s ?) does the 


phrase “ moonless stars ” occur ? 
A. Watts. 


13, Prestonville Road, Brighton. 
Arms on a punchbow! 


of Lowestoft ware are the following arms: 
Per pale, Or, three escallop shells ; Azure, 
‘three griffins’ (?) heads erased, 2 and 1. 


The mantling round what might be either a 


the portrait at Gowran Grange. But there knight’s or esquire’s helmet is gules lined 
is no such connexion, and the portrait is 
believed to have been purchased. There 


azure ; and the crest, two serpents entwined 
respectant, vert. The motto is “Sis falix 
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bis,” “‘falix”’ probably being the artist’s 
error for felix. Not being an armorist, one 
cannot pretend that the above is an 
heraldically correct description ; but can 
any one say to whom the arms appertain ? 
J. Ho~tpen MacMIcHakE.. 


BcRIVEZ LES INJURES,” &c.—What is 

the origin of the phrase 

Ecrivez les injures sur le sable, 

Mais les bienfaits sur le marbre ? 
The English version, 

Write injuries in dust, 

But kindnesses in marble, 
has been known to me since early years, 
but I seek the original French phrase. It 
is cited on the first page of the First Reading 
Book of Dr. Ahn. Epwarp LATHAM. 


GENERAL RosBert BELL. — Wanted, 
details as to publisher, price, &c., of two 
books by General Robert Bell, Madras 
Artillery, entitled ‘A Laboratory Book’ 
and ‘A Madras Gunner.’ They were 
probably published at Madras before 1820. 

J. H. Lesiiz, Major. 


PavuL Brappon: WaTER-CoLour ART.— 
Information is sought as to Paul Braddon, 
who was a water-colour artist somewhere 
about 1825. A picture of his of Lancaster 
Town Hall has come under my notice 
recently, and I should be glad of any 
reference to biographical or other details 
about him. 

Is there any exhaustive history of water- 
colour art other than Roget’s history of the 
Old Society ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


GirrorDs OF SomBorne, Hamp- 
SHIRE.—Can any genealogist connect for me 
the line of Gifford of King Somborne, near 
Winchester, with those of Wooley Green, a 
hamlet between Hursley and Farley Cham- 
berlayne? In the latter little lonely church 
(which stands perched all by itself on the 
highest part of the downs, close to the 
celebrated Farley Mount, and overlooking 
the old Roman road from Winchester to 
Sarum) there are several tablets to this 
family, and also entries in its registers. 

Berry’s ‘Hampshire Genealogies’ under 
Gifford of King Somborne ends with Henry 
and Susan Bromker, whose children were 
William, Anne, and Catherine. Katherine, 
sister of this Henry, married Sir Henry 
Wallop, who died in 1599. 

Anne, wife of Dutton Gifford of Wooley 
Green, was buried at Farley Chamberlayne 


amy Feb., 1694, and Dutton Gifford in 
On 17 Oct., 1723, Anne Gifford was 
married in the same church to the Rev. 
William Pretty of Thruxton. There is a 
tablet in the chancel to the Rev. William 
Pretty, rector of Thruxton and Upper Clat- 
ford, who died 30 Nov., 1747, aged fifty-two ; 
and to Anne his wife, daughter of Dutton 
Gifford of Wooley Green, who died 26 Aug., 
1776, aged eighty-seven. The monument 
was erected by his daughters Catherine 
Wade and Elizabeth Parry. In the registers 
is the burial, on 4 June, 1769, of Richard 
Gifford of Wooley, aged sixty-seven. A 
Rev. John Pretty was rector of Farley 
Chamberlayne in 1702. 

Wooley Green adjoins the Manor of Slack- 
stead, where Thomas Sternhold wrote his 
hymns, dying there in 1549. Close to the 
church of Farley stood the mansion of the 
St. Johns, long since pulled down. Of this 
family John St. John, who died there in 
1627, married Susanna, daughter of Sir 
Richard Gifford, Kt. She was buried at 
Farley on 6 May, 1628. Was she daughter 
of Richard Gifford of Somborne, living in 
1540, and a sister of Henry Gifford and 
Katherine, Lady Wallop ? ; 

In the Romsey registers I find the burial 
of ‘‘Henry Gifford, gent., of Somborne, 
brot her of Sir Richard,” on 2 Dec., 1643. 

(Mrs.) F. H. SucKLINe. 

Highwood, Romsey, Hants. 


Witu1am CONSTABLE alias FETHERSTON. 
—Some time in 1554 this youth, who was 
son of a miller in the north of England, and 
page to Sir Peter Mewtas (knighted Sunday, 
18 May, 1544, at Butterden), gave himself 
out to be Edward VI. Sir Peter Mewtas 
was arrested and committed to the Fleet 
on 23 March, 1554/5, but liberated on his 
own bail of 50/. on 8 April. 

In the meantime William Fetherston was 
still at large, and led astray a good number 
of the populace. At last he was taken at 
Eltham, in Kent, and on 11 May, 1555, 
brought before the Privy Council at Hampton 
Court, and by them sent to the Marshalsea. 
On Wednesday, 22 May he was drawn in a 
cart to Westminster, crowned with a paper 
crown, on which his crime was written ; 
and from Westminster he was whipped to 
Smithfield, and sent home to the North. 
Next year Fetherston apparently came to 
London again with the same tale. He was 
again taken, and this time sentenced to 
death, 26 Feb., 1555/6. He was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn on 
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4 March, 1555/6, as Machyn’s ‘Diary’ 
and Wriothesley’s ‘Chronicle’ (ii. 134) 
relai.2, They are most likely correct ; 
but Speed dates the execution on the 
10th of March, and Stow on the 12th. 
Is it known who were Fetherston’s secret 
abettors ? For he would scarcely have 
ventured to claim the crown without 
support of some sort. Speed, indeed, says 
that he ‘‘ was seconded by none of any 
esteeme,” and that the Privy Council 
regarded him as a “ Lunaticke foole”’ ; but 
would they have executed a lunatic for 
treason? Is it known where Sir Peter 
Mewtas lived? Any further particulars 
about this episode would be welcome. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tracts, c. 1760: ‘AGNES BEAUMONT’s 
Srory.’—I should be glad to be supplied 
with a copy of the title-pagsa of a little book 
of pp. i-vili, 1-125. It purports to have 
been compiled by the Rev. Samuel James, 
and the preface is dated “‘ Hitchin, Feb. 10, 
1760.” The book consists of details of the 
religious experiences of Mr. Lawrence 
Spooner, Mrs. Rebecca Combe, Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarkson, Mrs. Mary Churchman, and Mrs. 
Agnes Beaumont. My copy is in paper boards 
with leather back, on which is embossed 
“ Tracts.” I am particularly interested in 
the experiences of Mis. Beaumont, owing 
to the references therein to John Bunyan. 
The episode in which Bunyan figured is 
referred to in Sallie Rochester Ford’s ‘ Mary 
Bunyan,’ chaps. xxxi.-xxxvi. Chap. xxxvi., 
Beaumont’s Story,’ and the story 
told in my “ Tracts.’ are almost identical, 
except that the latter appears in narrative 
shape and the former as a dialogue between 
Mr. Wilson of Hitchin and Agnes. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Sm Epmunp Perrce, Kr.—In a list of 
admissions to Merchant Taylors’ School 
at 2S. ix. 100 occurs the name of George 
Gilbert Peirce, only son of Sir Edmund 
Peirce, Kt., born at Maidstone, Kent, 
16 March, 1634; admitted 27 April, 1647. 

The father, when knighted at Raglan 
Castle, 10 July, 1645, was described as 
Edmond Peirce, LL.D. and colonel of horse, 
of Greenwich. In ‘C.S.P. Dom., 1655,’ 
3 Oct., p. 367, he is, when apprehended and 
sent prisoner to Yarmouth, described as of 
Colchester. On the Restoration he petitions 


for office as Master of Requests, and states 
that he ‘‘ was Advocate at Doctors’ Com- 
mons when the late King left London; 


followed him to York; was employed in 
Kent concerning the Kentish petition, served 
in the Life Guards, raising a regiment of 
horse at his own charge ; was Judge Marshal 
and Advocate of the Army, and was made 
Master of Requests, but lost his profession, 
property, and books; was decimated and 
imprisoned, yet wrote and published, at 
much danger and expense, many things 
very serviceable to King and Church” 
“«C.S.P., 1660,’ p. 106). 

I shall be glad of any particulars of Sir 
Edmund and the subsequent career of his 
son, also of his arms, &c. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


‘THE Progress oF Mapness.’—I shall 
be greatly obliged if you can give me any 
information with regard to a poem thus 
entitled. I want to know where and when 
it appeared, and whether it is purchasable 
in any volume, &c. 

Harry L. WEINBERG. 


tn LINCOLNSHIRE: WILLIAM LANG- 
STROHER.—Kenelm Henry Digby in his 
‘Compitum,’ vol. i. p. 163, ed. 1848, says 
that an English gentleman, William Lang- 
stroher, a knight of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, built in the town of Eglia in 
Lincolnshire a chapel in honour of St. Zita, 
and made a journey to Lucca to obtain a 
relic of her body, which he received from 
Bishop Balthazar Manni. I cannot identify 
either Eglia or William Langstroher. Have 
any of your readers been more fortunate ? 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


Masor-GENERAL JOHN SuitrH.—Informa- 
tion is desired concerning the family of this 
officer. Major-General Smith served twenty- 
three years in the Ist Guards, and was with 
his regiment in Holland in 1793. He served 
with distinction in the Maratha War (1804) 
under Lord Lake, and died in India in 
1806. H. Pearse, Col. 

66, Evelyn Gardens, 8.W. 


SABBATH CHANGED AT THE Exopvus.—I 
have heard it stated, and supported by 
plausible argument, that when the Hebrews 
were commanded (Exod. xii. 2), ‘“* This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months” (or by some similar phrase), a 
change in the incidence of the Sabbath was 
effected. I shall be glad to be referred to 
an authoritative statement of this argument, 
and to any useful discussion of it. Has 
Mr Lynn dealt with the question ? —* 
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Replies. 


CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. 
(10 S. viii. 443.) 


THE edition of the ‘Mémoires de J. 
Casanova de Seingalt’ published by 
Garnier fréres (Paris) strengthens some of 
Mr. BLEACKLEY’s conclusions. It is not 
dated, but the first of the eight volumes of 
my copy has at the end a list of books, among 
which appears the above ‘Casanova,’ the 
date of the list being 1888. In what follows 
I use R for the Brussels edition published 
by Rozez in 1871, and G for the above 
Paris edition. The two editions differ 
greatly. 

In the Duke of Bedford incident R (v. 
424) says that the Duke’s courier proposed 
to box with the owner of the packet-boat 
which Casanova had hired, saying that it 
ought to be placed at the disposition of his 
excellence. G (vi. 341) has nothing about 
boxing, but says that the courier asserted 
that he had chartered the boat by letter. 

Regarding the so-called Lady Coventry, 
R (v. 436) speaks of her as the daughter, 
G (vi. 366) as the sister, of the Duchess of 
Hamilton. 

As to the so-called Lord Brockill, R (v. 
437) says that Casanova and Lord Hervey 
were walking one day in Hyde Park, when 
a stranger came up and talked to the admiral, 
who afterwards told Casanova that the 

entleman was “the brother of Lord 
rockill, who died on the scaffold.” 

In G (vi. 370) the incident takes place in 
St. James’s Park. Casanova finds the two 
men talking to each other. Hervey is here 
called “‘Sir Auguste Hervey,” and is not 
spoken of as an admiral, though elsewhere 
(ebid., p. 367) he appears as Lord Hervey, 
had conquered Havana.” ‘“ He had 
married Miss Chodeleigh, but had had his 
marriage annulled’’ (2bid.). Hervey tells 
Casanova that his friend is “ the brother of 
Lord Ferex, who had his head cut off a 
couple of months ago for having killed one 
of his servants.’’ There can be little doubt 
that ‘“‘ Ferex”’ means Ferrers. This couple 
of months ago”’ is an obvious error, for as 
Lord Ferrers was hanged (not beheaded) 
on 5 May, 1760, the date of Casanova’s 
visit to London would be the summer of 
that year. This is impossible. The Duke 
of Bedford was not nominated Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of France until 
4 Sept., 1762, and signed the treaty of peace 
on 10 Feb., 1763. Further, Casanova during 


hig visit was presented to King George IIT. 
and the Queen, whose marriage took place 
on 8 Sept., 1761. Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1768, 
vol. i. p. 277, gives 12 June, 1763, as the date 
of the Duke of Bedford’s arrival in London, 
which agrees with his having arrived at 
Dover on the 11th in the evening. 

As to Miss Fisher, R (vi. 34) tells how 
Goudar and Casanova went into “I know 
not what public place,’ where they met 
the actress Miss Fischer” 
G (vi. 525) says that it was “chez la 
proxénéte Wals, o& nous vimes la célébre 
courtisane Kety-Fisher.”’ 

The following is, according to G, the 
bank-note story 

“La Wals told us that one day this Kety swal- 
lowed a thousand-guinea bank note upon a slice of 
bread and butter. This was a present which the 
chevalier Akins, brother of the beautiful Mrs. Pitt, 
had just made her.’ 

Casanova adds: ‘‘I do not know whether 
the Bank thanked her for this gift.” 

It wil] be seen that whereas R gives two 
bank-note stories, and makes the “‘ chevalier 
Stihens”’ the destroyer of one note of a 
hundred pounds, equal in value to that 
eaten by Miss” herself, G makes the 
Chevalier Akins the donor of a thousand- 
guinea note, which “Miss” promptly 
swallowed. ‘‘ Kety-Fisher’’ is mentioned 
previously in G (vi. 513) as one of the most 
celebrated courtesans of London, who, 
however, “commengait alors & passer de 
mode.” 

In R (v. 445) Miss Kennedy is mentioned 
as one of three of that name. The incident 
there related is recorded in G (vi. 384), but the 
name is not given, and the other two are 
not referred to. In G (vi. 525) Casanova 
says: ‘‘Je passai une heure avec Knedi, 
belle Irlandaise qui jargonnait le francais.” 

If there were three Kennedys, all on the 
list given by Lord Pembroke to Casanova, 
I do not think that the question put by the 
Miss Kennedy about the little present, or, 
as it appears in G, ‘‘ What will you give me 
at dessert ?’’ proves any differentiating 
avarice. 

Apart from the above, there is a notice of 
the Venetian resident’s house in G (vi. 344), 
viz., “Madame Cornelis dwelt in Soho 
Square, nearly opposite the resident of 
Venice.’’ This does not appear in R. As 
is well known, Madame Cornelis occupied, 
and had her assemblies at, Carlisle House, 
at the South Corner of Soho Square and 
Sutton Street. The house was pulled down 
in 1788, excepting the ball-room, which 
was converted into St. Patrick’s Roman 
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Catholic Chapel. Whether Casanova meant 
that the house of the Venetian resident was 
on the opposite side of Sutton Street, or 
on the opposite side of the square, is not 
clear. 

The Venetian resident, called in R (v. 
432) Cullato, in G (vi. 355) Zuccato, offended 
Casanova by his unwillingness to present 
him at Court. The resident was at Court 
when Casanova was presented to George III. 
and the Queen by M. de Guerchi, the French 
Ambassador (R, v. 432; G, vi. 357). In the 
‘Notice sur Cazanova’ in G (vol. i. p. x) 
the Frenchman is called M. de Guerchy. 
In the ‘ Note sur les Ouvrages de Casanova ’ 
(ibid., p. xiv) the Brussels edition is not 
mentioned, but 
“la présente édition réunit toutes les conditions 
qui nous ont paru devoir la rendre supérieure aux 
> gee ae y compris méme celle de Leipsick, en 

2 volumes, a laquelle il manque un index ana- 
lytique.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Tue CaARNWATH PEDIGREE (105. viii. 445). 
—Mr. Datron (to whose labours all students 
of family and military history owe so much) 

uotes rather an out-of-date authority in 
the first edition of Sir Robert Douglas’s 
‘Peerage of Scotland’; but as a matter of 
fact Sir Robert is quite correct in the 
genealogy he gives, so far as it relates to the 
parentage of Sir John Dalzell, the father 
of the 6th Earl of Carnwath. Not only is Sir 
John stated to be the son of Sir Robert in 
the Warrant Book quoted by Mr. Darton, 
but he was served heir male and of entail to 
his father in the lands and barony of Amis- 
field, 2 Sept., 1686. The whole Carnwath 
pedigree is very fully given, with references 
to the authorities for the facts stated, in 
vol. ii. of ‘The Scots Peerage,’ a work at 
present in course of publication under the 
editorship of the Lyon King-of-Arms. 

J. B. P. 


The genealogy in Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’ would 
seem to be incorrect, as the baronet of Nova 
Scotia created on 11 April, 1666, was not 
the Hon. John Dalzell, second son of Robert, 
Ist Earl of Carnwath, but ‘‘ Robert Dalzell 
of Glenae, co. Dumfries,’’ stated to have 
been the only son of the said Hon. John 
Dalzell by his wife, Agnes Nisbet. This 


Robert was created a baronet on 11 April, 
1666, vitd patris, with remainder to the heirs 
male of his body. 

This same Robert Dalzell was returned 
to the Convention of the estates of Scotland 
held at Edinburgh, 2-4 Aug., 1665, as M.P. 
for Dumfries Sheriffdom or Nithsdale and 


the Stewartry of Annandale, under date 
25 July, 1665, as ‘Robert Dalzeel the 
younger of Glenae”’; and when returned 
for the same constituency, under date 
2 Jan., 1667, to the Convention of Estates 
held 9-23 Jan., 1667, he is described as 
** Sir Robert Dalziell of Glenae, the younger.” 
He was returned for the same constituency 
28 Sept., 1669, as “Sir Robert Dalzell of 
Glenae, Knt.’’; again returned, 5 July, 
1681, as ‘‘Sir Robert Dalzeall of Glenae, 
Knt., Bart.”’ ; and again, 25 March, 1685, as 
“Sir Robert Dallyell of Glenae, Knt.” 
He died 2 Sept., 1685, vitd patris, and was 
succeeded both in his baronetcy and in his 
seat in Parliament by his eldest son, Sir John 
Dalzell, 2nd Baronet, who, however, died 
in March, 1689, while still M.P. for the same 
constituency, having succeeded to the estate 
of Glenae upon the death of his grandfather, 
the aforesaid Hon. John Dalzell, 24 Feb., 
1689, a week or two previously. It was 
the 3rd Baronet, Sir Robert Dalzell (an 
infant in arms at the period of his father’s 
death in 1689), who succeeded his kinsman 
in June, 1702, as 6th Earl of Carnwath, 
and who, in consequence of his participation 
in the Rebellion of 1715, forfeited all his 
honours, receiving a pardon as to his life 
and estates. F. pe H. L. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots, IN EDINBURGH 
CasTLe (10 S. viii. 249, 333).—Referring to 
the letters of Mr. Extor Hopexin and 
D. M. R., I have refrained from replying 
until I had ascertained, as far as I was able, 
what substantial grounds there existed for 
the story, which each of your correspon- 
dents designated as but a “rumour.” At 
all events, both agreed that such a ‘‘rumour ”’ 
did exist, and was brought to notice by 
the press some thirty odd years ago. 

In a letter to me, under date 1 November, 
the Under-Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland states :— 

“In reply to your inquiry as to the date of the 
discovery of the child’s bones in a recess of the 
outside wall of the west front of the royal apart- 
ments in the Castle of Edinburgh, you will find 
it recorded as ‘in the year 1830’ in Wilson’s 
‘Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time,’ 
vol. i. p. 125, ed. 1848, and ed. 1891, p. 165. He 
adds that the discovery was re orted at the time 
to Major-General Thackeray, RE, so that the 
report may be preserved in the archives of the 
Royal Engineers of that date. While it is possible 
that the place may have been visited and inspected 
by individual members of this Society, there is no 
mention of the matter in the minutes of the Society 
for that year.” 

Acting on the suggestion, I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Royal Engineers’ Institute 
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at Chatham, and also to the C.R.E. at 
Edinburgh, and find that in neither case 
can any trace be found; but the latter 
officer adds: ‘‘ Because there is no trace of 
any letter written on the subject, it is not 
safe to conclude that the event did not take 
place.”’ So much for rumour. 

I have a letter from a friend who visited 
within a month the Castle, giving me a 
rough plan of the ground indicated, which 
is quite in accord with my own recollection 
of over thirty years ago. The writer says: 

“The baby was evidently buried under the 
stairs, but the actual stone removed was from the 
outside, but easily accessible from the interior.” 

Mr. Exviot Hopexin’s note at the first 
reference gives only an extract from a letter 
from me which appeared in another journal, 
the burden of which was my disbelief in the 
existence of any descendant of Mary Stewart. 
The reasons given were :— 

1. Contemporary rumour that a newly 
born soldier’s child was substituted, and 
passed out of the Castle in a basket. 

2. The great improbability of the Queen 
giving birth to a living child, from a medical 
—_ of view, after the frightful ordeal of 

izzio’s murder in her immediate presence, 
and within three months of the birth. 

3. The actual discovery of the infant’s 
remains nearly three centuries afterwards, 
virtually in the Queen’s apartments. 

I am not singular, from the above reasons, 
in believing that Mary Stewart left no 
descendant whatever, and deploring the 
misplaced loyalty of both Cavalier and 
Jacobite. MONKBARNS. 


Rump or A GoosE AND Drinxkina Bouts 
(10 8S. vii. 190, 418).—The following is an 
extract from a sermon by Samuel Ward, 
Preacher of Ipswich, entitled ‘Woe to 
Drunkards,’ London, printed for John 
Grismand, 1627 :— 

‘*Two servants of a brewer in Ipswich, drinkin, 
for the rump of a turkey, struggling in their drin 
for it, fell into a scalding cauldron backwards ; 
whereof the one died presently, the other lingeringly 
and painfully.”—Quoted_in ‘Anecdotes of the 
Manners and Customs of London from the Roman 
Invasion to the Year 1700,’ by James Peller Mal- 
colm, 2nd ed., 1811, vol. i., p. 232. 

This amplifies, but does not answer, my 
query at the first reference. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Pot-GALLERY ” (10 S. vii. 388, 431; 
viii. 172, 254, 312).—Without being able to 
settle the question, I may be allowed to 
give a little evidence. Mr. Dougtas OwEN 
asks a question which involves an answer 


of a legal character. An encroachment 
might not be an impediment to the naviga- 
tion of the river, such as a gallery built 
out on piles in a bend of the river, where the 
line of navigation went along what may be 
described as the chord of the arc, though 
technically it was an encroachment on the 
rights of the Crown, represented by the 
Conservators of the Thames, up to low-water 
mark. It was when these “‘ encroachments ”’ 
became ‘‘ impediments ”’ that official notice 
was taken. Any one can see an actual 
‘impediment ” at Greenwich, a coal wharf 
on the north side of Brewhouse Lane, 
starting from Billingsgate. There is a view 
of it, dated 1840, called ‘The Gallery,’ in 
Add. MS. 16, 670. AYEAHR. 


“Torrer-out”: “Jaa” (10 8. viii. 5, 
113, 294, 372, 475).—I have frequently 
heard it said, “‘ He has got a talking jag,” 
or “ He has got a jag on him,”’ when some 
one is unusually loquacious or “ gassy” 

erhaps, though not necessarily through a 
bation: R. S. B. 


CAMELIAN (10 S. viii. 306, 394).—Printers’ 
devils can do most things with type, and 
it would not have required any effort on 
their part to transform carnelian into 
camelian, as Mr. JoHN E. Norcross fancies 
they did in setting up Miss Wilkins’s story 
of ‘Comfort Pease and her Gold Ring.’ 
Of this I do not think that they were guilty. 
It should not be forgotten that I claim to 
have seen an article of jewellery mounted 
in camelian: it bore not the slightest 
resemblance to carnelian or cornelian, and 
there could be no reason why a flesh-coloured 
variety of chalcedony and a yellow glittering 
amalgam which looked like gold should be 
called by the same name. The fact that. 
Camelina sativa is known as cameline and 
also as the “gold of pleasure” does seem 
to favour the Bs of “ camelian ” being used 
to designate some specious composition 
which shammed a value and had it not. 

Mr. R. JonNsoN WALKER’S communica- 
tion is more helpful, though I am not 
chemist enough to know whether the 
“compound of pure potash and black 
oxyd of manganese” would conduce to 
personal adornment. He is correct about 
my not having consulted his edition of 
Webster’s ‘ Dictionary,’ although I do not 
write without having made some quest in 
the world of words. The ‘H.E.D.’ under 
‘ Chameleon’ has :— 

“5 Chem. Mineral chameleon or chameleon 
mineral......4 name given to manganate of potas- 
sium (K2MnQ,), the solution of which in water 
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changes colour, on exposure to the air, from deep 
green to deep purple, owing to the formation of the 
permanganate (KMnQs.).” 

In default of any evidence to the contrary, it 
seems as if Miss Wilkins and I were alone 
in the knowledge of camelian as a term for 
mock gold; and I confess that I had 
forgotten the word until her ‘Comfort 
Pease reminded me of it. It is at its last 
gasp in my lifetime, though it lived when 
I was young, and I never suspected it of 
being more perishable than myself. Ita 
verborum vetus interit etas. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


The explanation given to St. SwirHtn, 
that this word came from a mispronuncia- 


tion of ‘‘ carnelian,’ was, I think, correct, 
A relative of mine, born in Long Island, 
treasured a carnelian ring given to her when 


a child, before 1870. Now corneline (our 
“carnelian ’”’) rings were, and perhaps are 
still, worn in Provence. They were probably 
the anéu de véire (glass rings) commonly 
given to sweethearts as fairings. On inquiry 
of an ancient jeweller of this town, he at 
once produced several of these agate rings 
from his store of antiquities; my wife 
recognizes them as being exactly like the 
treasured ring I have mentioned. I can 
get one for St. Swirutn, if he would like it. 

Possibly the resemblance to “‘ chameleon ”’ 
may have influenced the corruption “ car- 
nelian’’ for a variously coloured agate. 
But one point is certain: that this name 
had nothing to do with the coarse manganate 
of potash which, giving a solution at first 
green, then purple, was called ‘“ mineral 
charneleon ” in the fifties, in the days before 
permanganate of potash was manufactured. 
But that is another story. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Hyeéres (Var). 


Juvisy: 1rs Erymoxoey (10 viii. 365). 
—The etymology of Juvisy as proposed 
by Dr. Bougon must be correct, but the 
one for Fontainebleau (=Fons Blaudi) is 
more doubtful, or at least not generally 
admitted. 

On the very spot where the observatory 
is established at Juvisy, there used to exist 
on the high road a relay for stage-coaches ; 
and it was the nearest place reached by 
Napoleon in March, 1814, on his attempted 
way to Paris. L. P. 

Paris. 

Pie: Tart (108. viii. 109, 134, 157, 178, 
195, 431).—I have not seen any notice of 
a small poem entitled ‘ Apple Pye,’ weitten 
by Leonard Welsted in 1704, a few months 


after his leaving Westminster School. It 
was for a long time attributed to Dr. King. 
The poem celebrates the beauties and de- 
lights of ‘‘ Apple Pye,” and an extract may 
be of some interest in connexion with the 
discussion as to the distinction between 
pie and tart, especially as the date (1704) 
is comparatively early. The lines are as 
follows :— 
When first this infant-dish in fashion came 
Th’ ingredients were but coarse, and rude the 

frame ; 
As yet unpolish’d in the modern arts 
Our Fathers eat Brown Bread instead of Tarts : 
Pyes were but indigested lumps of Dough, 
Till time and just expence improv’d them so. 
T quote from the ‘Works in Verse and 
Prose of Leonard Welsted, now first col- 
lected by John Nichols,’’ London, 1787. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


The following receipt is copied from an 
inedited 4to MS. in my possession, entitled 
**A Boke of Curious Receits experienced 
and made by Alexander Grimaldi, in Lon- 
dino, 1699 ” :— 

“To make Almond Tart...... 13. Rx. a pound of 
Almonds, twelve Eggs with whites and twelve 
Eggs without whites, a pound of sugar, and a 
pound of butter, and_ beat it up with some  Rose- 
water, and put some Rosewater in your past.”—P.7. 

The author of the MS. was Alessandro 
Maria Grimaldi, a political refuges from 
Genoa, 1685; died in London, 1732. He 
was the master of Thomas Worlidge 
(‘D.N.B.’). One of his receipts is in Gent. 
Mag., 1814, and thirty-seven more are in 
The Glamorgan County Tims, 1906. 


For “ pies of fruit ’”? see Harrison’s ‘ Eliza- 
bethan England,’ cheap edition, edited by 
Withington, p. 94, 1. 12. 

ALEx. M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


TARLTON’s Sone’ (10 8. viii. 188, 
235, 277).—I know nothing of “Old Tarl- 
ton’? in connexion with this ditty, but I 
do know that a similar effusion is used in 
Northamptonshire in connexion with a game 
popular at evening parties and social 
gatherings. The game is known as ‘The 
Noble Duke of York,’ and is played thus. 
A number of people sit in a circle, each 
having chosen by name some musical 
instrument, which they proceed to play 
in dumb show. The director of the game 
sits in the centre of the circle, and his instru- 
ment is always the piano. The following 
words are sung lustily by all the players, 
they at the same time pretending to per- 
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form on the musical instruments they have 
chosen :— 
** Oh, the noble Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men ; 

He marched them up a very high hill, 

And he marched them down again. 

And when they were up, they were up; 

And when they were down, they were down; 

And when they were half-way up the hill, 

They were neither up nor down. 

Oh, the noble Duke of York, &c.” 
The director every now and again ceases 
to pretend playing the piano, and takes 
up with some one of the instruments selected 
by the players. Should such player not 
immediately adapt the piano, he is caught, 
and the company breaks into ‘Rule, 
Britannia.’ The director and the person 
caught then change places and instruments, 
and the game proceeds as before. 
JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(108. viii. 430).—The 
idea is that while Ocean remains unchanged, 

at empires on or near her shores have 
had their day and lost their supremacy. 
These owed not a little to what the ocean 
did for them, for while they were free she 
*‘washed them power”’ or added to their 
possibilities for distinction. On the other 
hand, as they gradually lost pre-eminence 
the ocean, like a sinister fate, contributed 
towards their decadence, sending them many 
a tyrant. THomMaAs BayNe. 


Surely Dr. KRvEGER has fallen into error 
by misquoting what Byron wrote. My copy 
of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’ does not 
read, 

Thy waters washed them power while they were 
ree, 
but has 
Thy-waters wasted them while they were free. 
If the construction lacks clearness, the sense 
surely is obvious, especially when taken in 
connexion with the lines that precede and 
follow the passage quoted. The passage 
which commences at stanza clxxviii. and 
ends at stenza clxxxiv. is an apostrophe to 
the ocean. Byron observes that man’s 
power to change, and spoil and mar God’s 
creation, is only over the land surface of 
the globe :— 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore. 

F. A. Russet. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


What a pity there should be such a mis- 
ay: in the Oxford ‘ Byron’ as that notified 
Vv Dr. 


In the copy of ‘ Childe Harold’ I possess, 
being vol. i. of the ‘ Works of Lord Byron,’ 
in 6 vols., published by John Murray in 1831, 
the words in Canto IV. stanza clxxxil. are : 
Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? - 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since. 

R. C. Bostock. 


The meaning seems clear—‘‘ Thy waters 
bore power to them while they were free, 
and have since borne them 


Surely the meaning is: Thy (Ocean’s) 
waters washed them (brought to them in 
their wash, i.e., as they washed on the shores 
brought to the shores) power when they 
(the shores) were free, and (brought them) 
many a tyrant since (they were free). In 
other words, both the power these shores 
once had and the slavery with which they 
have since been afflicted came to them from 
the sea. JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The reading given is that of the Oxford 
edition of Byron’s poems, “reprinted from 
the original texts,” 1890 :— 

Thy waters washed them power while they were 


free, 
And many a tyrant since. 


Perhaps a tolerable sense may be made 
of this by taking ‘“‘ washed” as equivalent 
to ‘‘ wafted.” The waves conveyed to the 
shores in the early times of freedom power 
by means of imports, immigrants, &c., and 
later one invading tyrant after another. 
But this explanation is not to me satisfac- 
tory, and I should be glad of a better. ; 

In Murray’s edition, 1855, there is a dif- 
ferent reading—the only one, in fact, with 
which till now I have been familiar :-— 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since. 

This seems to me more intelligible, the verb 
“wasted”? having, I suppose, a double 
sense—first that of natural erosion, and 
secondly that of warlike devastation. But 
perhaps even here a better sense may be 
elicited. 

The two ideas of changelessness and free- 
dom from man’s ravage or control, so finely 
expressed in this stanza and in stanzas 
elxxix., elxxx., find a very close parallel 
in a passage of Madame de Staél’s ‘ Corinne,’ 
published, I believe, about 1807. Accord- 
ing to Murray (p. viii), the Fourth Canto 
of ‘Childe Harold’ was begun in 1817. 
This parallel was given in some * Byroniana ’ 


of mine inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ for 20 Jan., 
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1900 (9 S. v. 43). Since then I have come | 
across another striking parallel in an extract | 
from the journal written by Lord Jeffrey 
during his voyage to America in 1813. See 
‘Life® by Cockburn, i. 217 :— 

‘* Not a sail or any vestige of man since the ship- 
of-war left us. Man, indeed, has left no traces of | 
himself on the watery part of the globe. He has | 
stripped the land of its wood, and clothed it with 
corn and with cities; he has changed its colour, its 
inhabitants, and all its qualities. Over it he seems, 
indeed, to have dominion ; but the sea is as wild and 
unsubdued as on the first day of its creation. No 
track left of the innumerable royagers who have 
traversed jt; no power over its movements...... 
Neither time nor art makes any alteration here.” 
(Italics mine.) 

Compare the same thought in Madame 
de Staél, and also in Byron’s lines :— 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed. 


His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him. 


Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
The dates exclude any supposition of 
Jeffrey’s indebtedness to Byron; but as 
he seems to have been a voluminous French 
student, he may perhaps have read and 
remembered the passage in ‘ Corinne,’ pub- 
lished a few years previously. I need hardly | 
say that Jeffrey occupies a very conspicuous 
place in Byron’s satire ‘ English Bards and 

Scotch Reviewers ’ (1809). 
C. LAWRENCE Forp. 


Bath. 
[Many other contributors thanked for replies. ] 


Sir GEeorcE Monovux (10 S. viii. 10, 90, 
133, 214, 434).—In regard to the remarks 
of Mr. Prerpornt at the last reference, I beg 
to say that my statement that this worthy 
was never knighted was based upon the 
(presumably) indisputable evidence of (the 
registered copy of) his will, of which I gave 
an abstract when writing formerly. Added 
to this, there is no mention of “‘ Sir’ George 
in Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England,’ as would 
certainly be the case were he recorded to, 
have received the accolade—the only 

ersonage of the name figuring in the work 

eing, in fact, one John Meux (Mewse or 
Monox), who was elevated to knightly rank 
in 1605. 

Of course, it is just possible that our 
subject attained to the dignity subsequent 
to the drawing up of the will, no official | 
record of the grant thereof being preserved | 
to be dealt with by Dr. Shaw. As this would, 


however, confine the event to a period of less 
than three years of the close of Monoux’s 
life, long after he had filled the civic chair, 
I consider my position strong enough to 
entitle me to stand to my original statement, 
notwithstanding the evidence of the M.I. 
cited. 

And if, further, your correspondent is to 
be understood to suggest that the question 
of the difference between the respective 
styles of ‘‘ Lord Maior’’ and ‘“‘ Maior ” (the 
form in the will) has anything to do with 
the reputed knighthood, I submit, with all 
respect, that it is Mr. Prerpornt who is 
mistaken, and not 

McMurray. 


‘“‘Sir George Monox”’ is as mythical as 
Mrs. Harris; there ‘‘ never was no sich 
person.” George Monox survived his 
Mayoralty for nearly thirty years, and 
until three years before his death remained 
an Alderman of London, yet neither in his 
will nor in any of the numerous references 
to him in the records in Guildhall is he 
described as a knight, nor is there any 
contemporary evidence whatever of his 
having had the distinction conferred on 
him. 

The “Lord Mayoralty,” if not as 
demonstrably mythical as his knighthood, 
is, to say the least, very doubtful. No 
definite date can be assigned for the origin 
of the prefix “ Lord,”’ but it is certain that 
it was not in general and accepted use 
much, if at all, before 1520—possibly not 
until several years later. A few years 
ago there was a correspondence in The 
Times on the subject, in which Mr. St. John 
Hope (no mean authority) stated that 
** down to about 1540 the Chief Magistrate 
was invariably styled Mayor,’’ and then 
“ after 1540 the use of the term Lord Mayor 
becomes general.” I am not prepared, 
without a more careful examination of the 
records than I have yet been able to give 
them in connexion with this point, to make 
so definite a pronouncement as Mr. St. John 
Hope, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that the designation was not in general 
use so early as Monox’s Mayoralty, though 
isolated instances of such phrases as “‘ my 
lord the Mayor ” (in letters and petitions) 
may be found as early as the reign of 


Edward IV. The attribution of the title 
“Lord ’’ to such early Mayors as, e.g., 
Walworth and Whittington is an absurd 
anachronism. 
AtrreD B. Braven, M.A. 
Greyfriars, Leamington. 
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PrRovAND’s LorpsHip, Guascow (10 
viii. 406).—The extract from The Scotsman 
of 24 October contributed by J. A. calls 
for some comment. In the first place, it 
is difficult to see how the manse of a 
prebendary—or indeed any house—could 
be the “ residence of a hospital,” whatever 
the writer of the article may mean by the 
phrase. If he wishes to imply that the 
Hospital of St. Nicholas was housed under 
the roof of the building in question, he is 
clearly in error, St. Nicholas Hospital having 
been a distinct and separate building, the 
ruins of which were removed in 1808. In 
the second place, it is by no means so 
certain as the members of the Provand’s 
Lordship Club appear to think that the 
house Nos. 3—7, Castle Street, Glasgow, 
ever was the manse of the Prebendary of 
Balernock, known as the Lord of Provan, 
whose town house was called the Lordship 
of Provan. The matter was very fully and 
carefully examined some years ago by 
Mr. J. G. Dalrymple, F.S.A.Scot., who 
came to the conclusion (in which he was 
supported by Mr. John Honeyman, 
F.R.1.B.A.) that the edifice, far from being 
arelic of the fifteenth century, was erected 
not earlier than some time in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, probably about 
1630-40. See ‘ Papers of the Glasgow 
Regality Club,’ First Series, p. 45 (Glasgow, 
James MacLehose & Sons, 1889). Thirdly, 
even if we grant “‘ Provand’s Lordship ”’ to 
have been built about 1455-70, it is hardly 
correct to say that it is ‘‘ supposed to be the 
oldest inhabited house in Scotland.” 
Possibly the writer of the article meant to 
say ‘in Glasgow,” which would be true, if 
it really was built at that time. Fourthly, 
while the dinner in the Trades’ Hall was in 
many ways a great success, I must protest 
against the statement that “‘the food was 
described in old Scots.” As a matter of 
fact, the menu was written in a sort of 
mongrel modern Scots, the use of which 
evoked considerable adverse criticism not 
only at the dinner, but subsequently in the 
columns of The Glasgow Herald, where 
several letters on the subject —— 


SAMPLERS IN FRANCE (10S. viii. 428).— 
See ‘*Samplers and Tapestry Embroi- 
deries, by Marcus B. Huish; also ‘ The 
Stitchery of the Same,’ by Mrs. Head; 
and ‘Foreign Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. 
Longman. With 30 reproductions in colour, 
and 40 illustrations in monochrome,” 4to, 
Longmans, 1900. W. H. 


ASSASSINATION THE Mf&tTIER or Kines 
(10 8S. viii. 328, 391).—What a salad of the 
facts and saying! What Umberto I. said 
to his aide-de-camp, shrugging his shoulders 
with amazing sang-froid, for he had that 
moment escaped a ghastly death, was, 
un incidente del mestiere (“It is one 
of the incidents of the profession ”’), as who 
should say, “‘ One of the risks of my job!” 

EpwarpD HERON-ALLEN. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


— ry Plates. By G. S. Layard. (A. & C. 
lack.) 

Mr. Layarp has hit on a subject of great interest 
to the collector, and also to the ordinary man, 
since many of the plates reproduced here are in 
the nature of indiscretions, and human nature is 
so constituted as be curious about such lapses. 
Incidentally he touches on a question which has 
been started in our own columns, Who was 
Thackeray’s Lord Steyne? The unravelling of this 
mystery leads to many curious details of testimony. 
The suppressed plates of Buss in ‘Pickwick’ are 
vieux jew by this time, as is the feeble work of 
Cruikshank in ‘ Oliver Twist.’ Mr. Layard intro- 
duces, however, much that will be new to the 
literary public, and writes with the verve of a man 
on familiar and favourite ground. The suppressed 
frontispiece for FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ by 
Edwin Edwards will be new, probably, to most 
people; but it has not escaped the notice of our 
erudite contributor Col. Prideaux in his ‘ Notes for 
a Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald.’ Mr. Layard’s 
comment concerning the game of ‘Ducks and 
Drakes’ in Greece is feeble, and he might easily 
have found a little more about it if he had taken the 
trouble. To consult Liddell and Scott and give 
vaguely their references (often inadequate) as a 
guide seems to us a cheap form of getting credit for 
information. However, a book of this kind does 
not aim at classical scholarship, or Oriental for that 
matter, and Mr. Layard has quoted undeniable 
authorities for the magic lantern which figures in 
Edwards's illustration, the Persian ‘Fanus i 
Khiyal.’ Two chapters at the end of the book deal 
with adapted or palimpsest plates, a subject which 
is piquant and well treated here. r. Layard 
writes easily, but has a way of introducing trivia- 
lities which is occasionally annoying, and he does 
not strike us as particularly well equipped for the 
divagations from the subject in which he indulges. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and A Lover’s Complaint, 
with an Introduction by W. H. Hadow, has 
appeared in the “Tudor and Stuart Library” 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press), and we need hardly 
inform readers of discrimination that the issue is 
worthy of the occasion. Many as are the editions 
of the immortal Sonnets (they have even been made 
into a drama by an enterprising American), this is 
the most tasteful that has ever come under our eye. 
The Fell type on old-fashioned paper is a veritable 
delight to tired eyes, and the binding in dark-blue 
leather could not be bettered. Mr. Hadow’s Intro- 
duction is well written and cautious, a merit rare 
in writers on Shakespeare. “If,” he says, “we 
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can suppose that Shakespeare at some time in his 
life saw friendship and passion on either hand of 
him, and allowed his imagination to trace each to 
its furthest conceivable point, we may tind a reason- 
able solution of the question at issue. At any rate, 
it is far more likely than the alternative views 
which have been suggested—that he was writing a 
set of academic exercises, that he was satirizing 
Drayton and Davies, or that he was constructing 
an elaborate bloodless allegory of the Ideal Self anc 
the Catholic Church.” 

We agree. The lady of the Sonnets was no more 
a “bloodless allegory” than Dante’s Beatrice. We 
cannotat present enter on thediscussion of a problem 
fraught with dark issues, but we advise students of 
the Sonnets not to neglect the remarkable study 
ot them by the author of ‘Erewhon’ issued in 
1899, and written with the trenchant lucidity which 
distinguished all his writings. 

Who’s Who (Black) for 1908 has reached us, and 
shows an increased bulk. It is one of the books 


most frequently in our hands, supplying, especially | 


on the journalistic side, details of addresses which 
we need. In what may be called the personal 
exploits of the various and eminent 
chronicled we are not greatly interested. But in an 
age crowded with honorific titles, any one may 
easily forget the particular label to be affixed, and 
may offend if he has not some book of ready 
reference like this at his elbow. The philosopher 
may smile at some of the conceit here exhibited, 
while he frowns on the undue publicity fostered by 
modern ideals of journalism. 

Dr. SMYTHE PALMER has added a brief but satis- 
factory introduction to Trench’s book on The 
Parables of Our Lord, which is reprinted in Messrs. 
Routledge’s ** London Library.” It fully deserves 
its position in a series which has given us so far 
books of assured, when not classic, merit. he 
learned editor provides a list of recent works on the 
literature of parables, in German and English, which 
will be of use to those who wish to supplement 
Trench, and his Introduction is just what is wanted, 

uutting readers on the right lines without pedantry. 
We only object asa matter of style tothe use of the 
word “ religionist,” which does not please us. 


The Poems of William Collins, edited by 
Christopher Stone (Frowde), is one of the many 
sound contributions to English letters which are 
lavished on us by the famous press. Collins has 
been overshadowed by Gray, but good judges have 
long taken to their hearts his exquisite ‘Ode to 
Evening,’ which is his best piece, preferable, we 
think, to the ode on ‘ The Passions.’ The memoir 
pretixed to the poems deals ably with the short and 
painful life of one whom Johnson remembered 
‘* with tenderness,” and whose classical scholarship 
lent a concinnity to his verses ; while his imagination 
laced him ahead of contemporaries mostly hide- 
Sonn in Augustan traditions and lifeless conven- 
tions. Mr. Stone perceives the importance of his 
subject in literary history, but is no such blind 
advocate as others in a later time were of a poet 
resembling Collins, Shelley. The text is beautifully 
printed, there are three pictures of Chichester, and 
a frontispiece of Collins, besides facsimiles of the 
original title-pages of his hooks. When Warton 


and Collins, schoolfellows and friends, both pub- 
lished their odes, the first alone had any success; but 
while Warton’s reached a second edition, Collins’s 
unsaleable work brought him the admiration of 


persons | 


Thomson and Johnson, and will, we hope, introduce: 
him to many more readers worth having in this 
pleasant issue. 


CATALOGUES.—CHRISTMAS. 


Most of the Catalogues noticed below have many 
books handsomely bound, suitable for Christmas. 
and New Year’s gifts. 

Mr. Thomas Baker’s Catalogue 518 contains some 
choice theological works, including Wycliffe’s Bible, 
edited by Forshalland Madden, Oxford, 1850, 4 vols., 
imperial 4to, 4/.; a set of ‘Cursus Scripture Sacre,’ 
Paris, 1896, 24 vols., 22 of which are in half-vellum, 
7/. 15s. ; the first 10 vols. of Pezius’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Ascetica,’ 12mo, vellum, very rare, 9/. 10s.; and 
Paz’s ‘Opera Spiritualia,’ 1623, 3 vols., folio, 87. 10s. 
A unique copy of the London Polyglott, 6 vols., 
1657, with Castell’s ‘ Lexicon,’ 2 vols., 1669, is 167. 16s. 
There is a supplementary list of new books at 
| reduced prices. 


| Mr. Andrew Baxendine, of Edinburgh, opens his 
| Catalogue 108 with a cheap set of the W averley 
| Novels, A. & C. Black, 1901, 25 vols., cloth, 27. 2s. ; 
'while a{copy of Napier’s ‘Homes and Haunts of 
| Scott,’ very scarce, is 2/. 10s.6d. Among Burns 
| items is the rare edition known as the “ Stinking 
| Edition,” from the misprint of ‘‘stinking” for 
‘**skinking” in the ‘ Address to a Haggis,’ a tall, hand- 
/ some copy, London, 1787, 3/. 10s. 6d. Under De Foe 
|is the Oxford edition of 1840-41, 20 vols., half- 
| morocco, 10/. 12s. 6d., and under Dickens are many 
| handsome sets. A set of Ritson’s works, mostly 
| first editions, is priced 4/. 17s. 6d., the twelve 
| volumes being in full tree calf. 


| List 219 of Mr. Richard Cameron, also of Edin- 
' burgh, contains, as usual, many Scotch items. We 
| may mention the Liverpool poems on the death of 
| Burns, 1796, 17. 5s. ; ‘Edinburgh Life in the Eigh- 
| teenth Century’; ‘ Edinburgh Exhibition,’ 1886; ‘Yo 
'Gilty Goddess,’ with humorous portraits; ‘ Old 
| Edinburgh Houses,’ 54 plates, 4to, 1/. 5s. ; views of 
| scenery ; Harvey’s picture of ‘The Curlers,’ 1838, 
l/. 15s.; and the Hunterian Club publications, 
complete set, 6/. 10s. 


Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, sends his Fifty- 
Third Catalogue. It is, of course, full of works on 
Hereford. These include a fine complete copy of 
Duncumb, 5 vols., 4to, 127.; also Robinson’s 
‘Manors,’ very rare, 6/. 6s. There are books for 
collectors of prints, old china, pottery, furniture, 
&e. Other works comprise ‘The Complete Angler,’ 
Pickering, 1836, 6/.; the first issue of the first edition 
of Elia, morocco gilt, 4/.; the first edition of 
‘Esmond,’ 3 vols., in crushed morocco, 
a choice copy, 7/.; and ‘ Asop’s Fables,’ 1649, with 
Garrick’s book-plate, 1/. There are a number of 
works relating to Wales. 


Mr. H. Cleaver, of Bath, has in his Catalogue 39, 
three interesting autographs: a military order of 
Bonaparte’s, Cairo, 4/. 4s.; a letter of Nelson, 
2 pp., 4to, 25 Dec., 1803, 3/. 15s. ; and one of Lord 
10s. 6d. The books include first editions 
of ‘ Dombey and Son,’ original cloth, uncut, 1/. 5s. ; 
‘Oliver Twist.’ 2/. 15s.; ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 1/. 4s. : 
and ‘ Boz,’ 3/. 3s. There is a set of the “‘ Authentic 
Edition,” new half-levant, 21 vols., 10/7. 10s. 
A set of Prescott, 12 vols., half-calf, is 47. 4s. ; and 
Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions,’ unabridged, Philadelphia, 
1904, 4 vols., 60 etchings by Leloir, 1/. 17s. 6d. There 
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is a handsome set of Thackeray, the Library Edition, 
24 vols., half-calf extra, 13/. 13s. The items under 
Wilts include Britton’s ‘ Beauties,’ 3  vols., full 
morocco, 2/. 2s. Several works will be found under 
Japan. 

Mr. Henry Davey has in his Sixth Catalogue, 
Prof. De Morgan’s ‘ Book of Almanacks,’ with an 
index for every year, Old Style and New, up to 
A.D. 2000, 1851, 7s. 6d. ; and acopy of Miss Braddon’s 
‘Garibaldi, and other Poems,’ 1861, 5s. There isa 
list under London : and under York is Crowne’s 
‘York Cathedral,’ 1847, 2/. 5s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 158 has a unique 
volume under Wordsworth. It contains the poet’s 
own copies of his earliest publications, with many 
manuscript alterations in hisown hand ; and Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Fears in Solitude,’ all with the edges totally 
uncut. Mr. Dobell absolutely guarantees that they 
are the copies preserved by the poet. This quarto 
volume, half-calf, is 1752. Other Wordsworth items 
are the first edition of the Poems, 2 vols., half- 
morocco, 1807, uncut, 7/. 7s.; ‘Peter Bell,’ 1819, 
uncut, 3/. 15s.; and ‘Elegy on the Death of Lamb,’ 
privately printed, filled with pencilled alterations, 
1835, 16/7. The general entries include an album of 
portraits from Charles Kean’s library, 6/. 15s.; 
*Ingoldsby,’ first edition, 9/. 9s.; Charlotte Bronté’s 
Poems, containing ten pages of dialogue in her hand- 
writing, 6/. 6s.; a collection of Civil War Tracts, 


1624-56, 18/.; *May first edition, | 8/ 
Jai 


extremely rare, 1611, 32/.; and Carew’s Poems, 
circa 1640, 10/. 10s. Under Coleridge is a complete 
set ofthe original numbers of 7'he Friend, entirely 
uncut, boards as issued, enclosed in morocco case 
specially made by Riviére, 12/7. A copy of ‘Don 

uan Lamberto’ is priced 91. 9s. ere is a 
beautiful set of Dickens’s ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ 
with all the wrappers and advertisements, in 
morocco case by Zaehnsdorf, 14/. 10s. There are 
many other treasures in Mr. Dobell’s Catalogue, 
but space does not admit of notice. 

From Paris we have a Catalogue issued by M. 
Dorbon-Ainé. We note a few items: Aretino’s 
‘Les Sonnets Luxurieux,’ with the complete set of 
drawings by Jules Romain, 220fr. ; Balzac, ‘CEuvres 
completes,’ 145fr.; Bibliothéque Charpentier,’ 
62 vols. in 32, 380fr.; Delange’s ‘L’(Euvre de Bernard 
Palissy,’ 175fr. ; Victor Hugo, 19 vols., 95fr. ; 
La Fontaine, ‘Les Amours de Psyché et de Cupidon,’ 
120fr.; and ‘Napoléon I., Commentaires,’ 120fr. 
One item—‘ Documents et particularités historiques 
sur le Catalogue du Comte de Fortsas ’—reminds us 
of the great biblio — hoax which had been 
perpetrated in 1840 I. Chalons, President of the 
of ers at Mons (see Atheneum, 
Feb. 26th, 1848, or ‘ John Francis,’ vol. i. pp. 114-16). 
The price of the Comte’s ‘ Catalogue’ is 12fr. 


Messrs. Jaggard & Co., of Liverpool, havein their | ) 


List XXXI. Dr. Copinger’s ‘The Bible and its 
Transmission,’ 4/. 4s.; Carter’s ‘Medals of the 
British Army,’ 3 vols., 1/.10s.;_ Bertall’s ‘La 
Comédie de notre Temps,’ 2/. 2s.; Boutell’s ‘ Chris- 
tian Monuments,’ 15s. ; ‘Bridgewater Treatises,’ 
Pickering, 13 vols. tree calf, 1/. 10s.; Cc .per’s 
‘Life’ by Hayley, 3 vols., 4to, 1/. 5s.; and ‘Dresden 
Gallery,’ 3/. 10s. Among sets of magazines is The 
Gentleman’s, 1731 to 1800, 88 vols., calf, Earl Car- 
rington’s book-plate in each, 13/. 10s. 

Mr. John Jeffery’s Catalogue 113 contains under 
Quakers (America) ‘The Dawnings of the Gospel 


Day,’ by Francis Howgil, containing ‘The Popish 
Inquisition in New England,’ 1676, 5/. 5s.; and the 
American edition of ‘The Rise and Progress of the 
Quakers,’ 2/. 2s. There are some early chapbooks, 
pamphlets, and old music. 


Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
send their Cata — 185, containing a collection of 
books relating to Dante formed by Thomas White- 
side Hime. Under Beardsley is The Yellow Book, 
13 vols., 2/. 10s.; and under Dickens ‘A Child’s 
History of England,’ first edition, 3 vols., 1/. 10s. 
There is a handsome set of Gibbon’s ‘ Rome,’ 8 vols., 
half-calf, 1881, 3/. 3s. Under Horn-Books is Tuer’s 
well-known work with facsimiles, 1/. 10s. A beau- 
tiful copy of Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 8 vols., half-calf, 
is 3/. 3s. ; a copy of the Edition de Luxe of Daudet’s 
‘Sapho,’ 1899, 3/. 3s.; also of Smollett, edited by 
Henley, 12 vols., cloth, 2/. 15s. collection of 
Spanish and Italian novels, 1870-1901, is to be had 
for 1/. (cost 5/.). 


Messrs. Lupton Brothers, of Burnley, have in 
their Catalogue 96 a good collection of miscellaneous 
literature. A handsome copy of Matthew Arnold’s 
Works, Edition de Luxe, 15 vols., is 5/.; the 
‘*Winchester Edition” of Jane Austen, 10 vols., 
ll. 10s.; Audsley and Bowes’s ‘Keramic Art of 
Japan,’ 2 vols., folio, 8/7. 8s. ; “‘ Memorial Edition ” 
of Bewick, 5 vols., royal 8vo, 3/. 3s.; and Moulton’s 
‘Library of Literary Criticism,’ New York, 1901-5, 
. 8s. Dickens items include ‘Joseph Grimaldi,’ 
first edition, 4/. 17s. 6d. Other works are 
Froude’s * England,’ 12 vols., calf, 62. 6s.; ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ illustrated by Mulready, 21. 2s. 

Fontaine, Amsterdam, 2 vols., 1762, 12/. 12s. ; 
Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters,’ 5 vols., royal 8vo 
Smith & Elder, 1873, 6/. 6s.; ‘Stones of Venice, 
1873-4, 3/7. 3s. ; and Hallam’s Works, 9 vols., 2/. 10s. 
There are first editions of Cruikshank, and a long 
list under Drama and Shakespeariana. 


Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan send from Bath their 
Catalogue 63, which has works under Bath, Gypsies, 
&e. A copy of Joseph Knight’s 

Theatrical Notes,’ 1893, is 1/. 1s. ; ‘ Life of Maurice. 
2 vols., lls. 6d. ; first edition of Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ 
l/. 1s.; and Library Edition of his ‘ Parochial 
Sermons,’ 6 vols., 1/. 3s. 


Mr. E. Menken’s Catalogue 182 contains selections 
from the libraries of Beavington Atkinson, Joseph 
Foster, and the Rev. Forbes Witherby. We note 
a set of the 22 folio Reports of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, 1840-61, 2/. 12s.; Beltz’s 
‘Order of the Garter,’ Pickering, 1841, 17. 5s. 6d. 
Burke’s ‘ Heraldic Illustrations,’ 4 vols., 4/. 10s. ; 
‘Cambria Triumphans,’ 1810, 20/.; Edmonson’s. 
‘ Pedigrees of the English Peers,’ 5/. 5s.; and Yorke’s 
‘The Union of Honour,’ folio, 1640, 10/. 10s. The 
list is rich in family histories ; and under Foster is 
is ‘Index to Printed Pedigrees,’ with 3,500 
additional names, unpublished, but ready for the 
printer, 87. 8s. There is also a copy of his ‘ Index 
to Heralds’ Visitations,’ 15/. 15s. There is a fine 
copy of St. John Hope’s ‘Stall-Plates of the Knights 
of the Garter,’ 3/. 5s. An illuminated heraldic 
manuscript on vellum is priced 16/. 


Murray's Nottingham Book Company send 
Catalogue 70, which contains some fine specimens 
of bindings. net’s ‘Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities,’ 1698, bound by Louis XIV.’s 
binder, is a very handsome volume, 10/. 10s. There 
are lists under Early Printed and Elzevir Press. 
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Other worksinclude Meteyard’s ‘ Life of Wedgwood,’ 
2 vols. calf, 12. 5s. ; ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
10 vols., 1904, 4/. 4s.; Chaffers’s ‘Keramic Gallery,’ 
/. 15s.; translations by Lord Lyttelton and 
Gladstone, 5/. 5s. (the volume contains a letter of 
Gladstone to Mr. Macmillan, 1869), and a = 
Warburton’s edition of Pope, 9 vols., 1752, 1d. 10s. 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 125 has a collec- 
tion of caricatures by Gillray, Cruikshank, and 
Rowlandson, 14/. 10s.; Creighton’s ‘Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ large royal 4to, Goupil, 1897, 147. ; ‘ Hogarth,’ 
by Nichols, atlas folio, 6/. 6s. (includes the three 
suppressed plates) ; Kaempfer’s ‘ Japan,’ 2. vols., 
folio, 1727, 5/. 15s; Ruskin, the new Edition de 
Luxe, 31 vols., 27/. ; the scarce first issue of Skelton’s 
Mary Stuart,’ Goupil, 1893,1 4/. ; and Dodsley’s ‘ Old 
English Plays,’ 15 vols., 1874-6, 7/. 17s.6d. There 
are views in several counties and of colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former from the Stone 
Collection. 

Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 126 is devoted to 
engravings. One under America is entitled ‘ The 
Bostonians in Distress.’ From a branch of “ Liberty 
Tree” is suspended a huge cage labelled ‘‘ Boston,” 
in which are confined a number of men who are 
compelled to swallow raw fish, by sailors in a 
boat with baskets of fish. It was printed for 
R. Sayer and J. Bennett, map- and print-sellers, 
53, Fleet Street, 19 November, 1774, and is priced 
10/. 10s. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 
in their Catalogue 153 first editions of Dickens and 
Tennyson. There are many handsome sets, including 

Foe, 16 vols., 1899, 3/. 10s.; Fielding, 11 vols., 
1902, 4/. 5s. ; Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, 18 vols., 
1832, 5/. 5s. ; Jesse’s * George Sel 4 vols., 1843-4, 
3/. 10s. ; Marryat’s Novels, 24 vols., 6. 15s. ; Scott, 
“Centenary Edition,” 25 vols., 6/. 6s.; Smollett, 
12 vols., 1899, 5/.10s.; Thackeray, 26 vols., 1902, 
7/. 7s.; Whyte-Melville, 25 vols., 1898-1900, 7/. 10s. ; 
and Thomas Hardy, 19 vols., 1906, 5/. 10s. Under 
Charles Keene are twenty-one etchings from the 
original copperplates by Goulding, with introduc- 
tion by Spielmann, 1905, 5/, 5s. (published at 
30 guineas net). The general items contain much 
of interest. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 209 
contains engravings, portraits, mezzotints, and 
water-colours. There is a collection of over eight 
hundred theatrical portraits, 84/. Under Free- 
masonry is a set of coloured plates of ceremonies, 
very rare, 1809, 10/. 10s. Portraits include early 
English and eccentric and remarkable characters. 
There are a number of the Arundel Society chromo- 
lithographs. 

All who desire to possess standard authors in 
choice bindings should obtain Messrs. Sotheran’s 
Price Current 678. There is hardly a page without 
the name of Riviére, and wherever we turn we 
read of books bound in all shades of colour, either 
in morocco or calf. Even ‘N. & Q.’ is offered 
dressed in half-roan with red edges, complete to 
1901, for 40/. We note just a few items: the illus- 
trated edition of Aytoun’s ‘ Lays,’ polished levant 
morocco extra, with a design of t istles, 6/. 6s. ; 
Bacon’s Works, calf gilt, 8/.; ‘The Ingoldsb 
Legends,’ 3 vols. blue levant, 3/. 5s.; Borrow’s 
Works, 11 vels., half-morocco, 11. 11s.; Sir Richard 
Burton’s Voyages and Travels, 39 vols., half-calf 
extra, 1851-93, very scarce, 34/.; a sumptuous set of 


Byron, including Moore's ‘ Life,’ extra-illustrated, 
10 thick 4to vols. in 12, large paper, three-quarter 
crushed dark-blue levant, 1830 - 60/.; Carlyle, 
** Ashburton Edition,” 20 vols., calf axtra, 15/. 15s.; 
a fine set of Pyne’s books of costumes, 7 vols., folio, 
claret morocco, 10/. 10s.; Litta’s ‘ Famiglie Celebri 
di Italia,’ many thousand portraits beautifully 
coloured by hand, 14 vols., royal folio, Italian 
vellum extra, with Lord Ellesmere’s stamp on 
sides, Milano, 1819-58, 45/.; and Longfellow, 
** Author’s Pocket Volume Edition,” 15 vols., limp 
morocco, in case, 1890, 4. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Live 1, have 
in their Catalogue C CLXXXVII. a handsome 
coloured copy of ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ 1848 
bound in the finest dark-red morocco by the Guild 
of Women Binders, 7/.7s.; and a fine set of Jane 
Austen, 5/. 5s. Under Byron is ‘Childe Harold,’ 
1841, full morocco, 5/. 10s. ; while the large original 
edition of the Conversations noted by Medwin, 1824, 
is 6l. 6s. A perfect of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
4 vols., russia, 1806, is 87, 8s. Under Cruikshank is 
Treland’s ‘ Napoleon,’ first edition, 4 vols., 1828, 287. 
Under Early Printing will be found Hemmerlein’s 
‘Vari Oblectationis Opuscula et Tractatus,’ edited 
by Seb. Brant, author of ‘The Ship of Fools,’ 1497, 
and ‘De Nobilitate et Rusticitate Dialogus,’ both 
works in Gothic type, 9/. 9s. Under Pepys is 
Wheatley’s edition, 10 vols., first edition of each, 
difficult to procure, 7/. 15s. A very handsome copy 
of Ptolemy’s ‘Geography,’ 1535, bound in dark- 
brown levant by Zaehnsdorf, is 25/.; and choice 
rng of Rogers’s ‘Italy’ and ‘ Poems,’ 1830 and 
1834, bound in dark-green levant, 25/. The “* Abbots- 
ford Waverley,” 12 vols., original cloth, 1842-7, is 
priced 9/. Under Scotland is a collection of 13 
original water-colours of the Kells country, painted 
on the yo by. C. L. Saunders, each carefully 
mounted, bound in an oblong folio volume, 91. 9s. 


F. T. Etwortuy.—We regret to notice the 
death on Friday week last of our correspondent 
Mr. Frederic Thomas Elworthy, of Foxdown, 
Wellington, best known as the author of ‘The Evil 
Eye: an Account of this Ancient and Widespread 
Superstition’ oe He also published ‘ Horns 
of Honour, and other Studies in the Byways of 
Archeology,’ in 1900: and earlier, several important 
works on the grammar and dialect of his native 
county, Somerset. Mr. Elworthy had, says 7'he 
Atheneum, formed a remarkable collection of 
charms, talismans, and prophylactic ornaments, 
which “ought to be acquired for some national 
collection.” Numerousarticles by him are included 
in the General Index to the Ninth Series. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


H. B. F. (“ Millions for defence, but not a cent 
for tribute ”).—C. C. Pinckney, when Ambassador to 
the French Republic, 1796. 

E. Ganpy.—Forwarded. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (DECEMBER). 


L. C. BRAUN, 


47, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 
The pe maptonee | Catalogues will be sent post free to any 
part of the world :— 


MILITARY LITERATURE 40 pages. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY ee 
ENGLISH LAKE BOO 
AMERICAN TRAVELS 
AFRICAN TRAVEIS ... oe 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS . es 32 
BOOK BARGAINS se 2 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. now has 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 
Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. Miscel- 
laneous Catalogue No. 286, 44 pp. 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE OF MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS. No. 295. 44 pp. 


REMAINDERS AND OTHER ROOKS, including Morris's 
Austral English—Pedrick’s Borough Seals—Gordon’s 
Old Time Aldwych—Hare’s Two Noble Lives—Harts- 
horne’s Old English Glasses—The Paston Letters, 
6 vols., &e., &e. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., & 


Cc. 
LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-moroceo, 30s. 


Part XII., BOC—CAL, with 175 Facsimiles, 2s., including 
Boccaccio 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo, Zsop, Aldine 
Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 
MS. Bibles, Lancelot, &c. [Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


J. POOLE & CO,, 
104, CHARINGCROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 


THOMAS BAKER, 
Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical Titers, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 


New and Second-Hand. EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 
All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
very large stock answered. BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE No. 95, | 


CONTAINING A NEW SELECTION OF BOOKS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 


The following Subjects are well represented :— 
Architecture, Art and Artists, Botany, Dyeing, 
Economics,"Metallurgy, and Sporting. 


40 Pacss, Post FREE, OF 


LUPTON BROS, 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 


WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any itude. Gentlemen, 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obvia' 


‘CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.’ 
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THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


Daily Telegraph.— The Medici Reproductions are of surpassing excellence....give absolutely the impression of the 
pictures themselves, even as regards irregularities of surface.’ 

Burlington Magazine.—‘‘ Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 

I. LUINI. Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco). Colour surface, 133 by 103 in., 12s. 6d. net. 


Il. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Head of the Christ (Cartoon). Colour surface, 133 by 103 in., 12s. 6d. net. 


‘Il. BOTTICELLI. 
The Virgin and Child (Tempera). Colour surface, 13] by 9} in., 12s. 6d. net. 


IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
The Last Supper (Fresco.) Colour surface, 313} by 16 in., 25s. net. 


Vv. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 
Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Colour surface, 153 by 11} in., 10s. 6d. net. 


VI. LORENZO DI CREDI. 
The Annunciation (Tempera). Colour srface, 173 by 12 in., 15s. net. 
VIL FILIPPINO LIPPI. (?) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). Colour surface, 19} by 15 in. 
Size of Original Picture, 39 by 30in., 15s. net. [At press. 
VIII BOTTICELLI. 
The Birth of Venus (Tempera). Colour surface, 36 by 21} in., 25s. net. [Preparing. 
LIPPI-FILIPPO. Occasional Plate, 1. The Virgin, after the Painting in Tempera on 
Wooden Panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, of the Virgin, Child, St. John, and an Angel. 
Coloured surface, 133 by 10in. Size of Original, 36 by 24in. 10s. 6d. net. 


Inland Postage (Great Britain), 6d. per plate, except Nos. IV. and VIIL, which are 9d. 
Foreign postages double these amounts. 


The Burlington Magazine says: ‘‘They are the most marvellous specimens of colour reproduction which 
we have hitherto seen....They have a quite deceptive resemblance to the original paintings. The details are 
rendered with a minuteness even greater than that of a fine photogravure. The rendering of colour is also 
marvellous. To the student, these reproductions open up new horizons. The usefulness of such a publication 
as anadjunct to public galleries and museums which can never hope to acquire important originals by the 
rarer masters cannot be exaggerated.” 


EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS, FROM THE VAN 


EYCK TO PIETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER. By Pox ve Moxr, 


Director of the Royal Museum, Antwerp. With 50 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after 
the Original Paintings selected by the Author. Part II. Ready December 2nd. 


EARLY GERMAN PAINTERS, FROM MEISTER WILHELM OF 


COLOGNE TO ADAM ELSHEIMER. By Max Director 
of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. With 50 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after the 


Original Paintings selected by the Author. Part I. shortly. 
The price of the above works is £50 net each : or ten payments of £5 Ss. net each. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO AND CINQUECENTO. 
By WILHELM BODE, General Director of the Royal Museums, Berlin. With 75 Reproductions. 
in Coloured Collotype after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. Part I. immediately. 
£75 net ; or fifteen payments of £5 5s. net. 

Wherever possible, the Reproduction is in the exact dimensions of the Original Painting. 


The Publishers also invite attention to the method of publication, &c., given in detail in a 
specially prepared Illustrated Prospectus, which will be sent post free on application. 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS beg to notify that as the English Edition of the above-mentioned 
works is limited to one hundred copies of each—fifty of which are for America—they cannot guarantee 
delivery. Orders will be executed in strict rotation as received, applicants for all three works having 
precedence over those for one only. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C, FRANCIS ani J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery ane, E.0.; 
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